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‘AUGSBURG’S AMERICAN 


Adopted by the 


City of London, England 
‘Augsbutg’s System of Drawing 


Provides a Carefully Graded Series of 
PUPILS? ‘PRACTICE TABLETS. 


Also a Set of Teachers’ Manuals giving full and 
ee directions. 
FOR PUPILS’ USE me 
The pupils may use eithice the ® Standard” or 
the “Shorter” Course; 


The “ Standard Hi, Ciinse furnishes two tablets for each 
year, or grade, beginning with the second year. ‘First year 
pupils need have no practice tablets. Use the blackboard 
in this grade, Directions are given the teachers in Manual I. 











7 ST ANDARD COURSE» 
THE ST, ANDARD. COURSE TABLETS ate designed 

to be plaéed in the hands of the PUPILS as follows : ; 
Tablet No. 1, for ist half of second year, 
Tablet No: . 3+ for Ist half of third yéar. 
Tablet No. 45, for 1st half of fourth year. 
Tablet Noz 7; for-1st half of fifth year. 
Tablet No: 9, for 1st half of sixth year: 
Tablet No. 11, for 1st half of seventh year, 
Tablet No. 2, for 2nd half of second year. 
Tablet No. « 4, for 2nd half of third year. 
Tablet No.6, for 2nd half of fourth year. 
Tablet No.. 8, for 2nd half Of fifth year. 
Tablet No. 10, for 2nd half of sixth year. | 
Tablet No.. 12; for and half of henepeh, year, 


| Address all, Orders. to ‘Nearest Office 
| ice Fifth Avenue 


ie Soyo 7 


: ‘ty <7 
* 


* : ~ Rover + tumpn for American Brains 


The fiere eonipetition of the Nations is leading all. } 
"to seek the best methods for the industrial and artistic * 


SYSTEM OF DRAWING 


education of the children, 


Alabama, with its great mines and iron works, 
and its determination to lead the country in mann- 
facturing, has adopted the Augsburg American Sys- 
tem of Drawing for ail its children. 

The metropolis ‘of the world, watching, with 
keen eyes, American methods of education, lias also 
just adopted the Angsburg drawing books for use 

. in its schools. 


Gan you afford. to be without the. latest and best _ 


methods? One trial will convince you. 





SHORTER COURSE 
«. THE SHORTER COURSE jis placed as follows: 


Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
‘Tablet No, 
Tablet. No: 
Tablet No, 


The “Shorter Course" Tablets are based’ on the 
Manuals as. follows : 


Tablets No. 1 and 2, based on ‘Manual I. 
Tablet No. 3, based on: Manuals I. and II. 
Tablets No. 4; 5, 6;.7,.8, based on Manual II. 


1, for the first year. 

2, for the second year. 
3, for the third year, 
4, for the fourth year. 
5, for the fifth year. 

6, for the sixth year. 
7, forthe seventh year. 
8, for the eighth year. 


In’ using. the Pupils’ Practice Tablets, either of the 
“Standard” or “Shorter” Courses, the time usually. taken 
in passing the drawing paper is saved, as the practice paper 
is contained. in the tablets, Another advantage is that the 
tablet is so arranged thatthe pupils cannofr skip around the 
tablet, or work ahead of the lesson. 





FOR TEACHERS’ USE 
* Manuat I. should be in the. hands. of all teachers in 
‘the first, second, and third grades. 


‘Manvai IL. should’ be in the-hands of all teachers in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


Manuau II1.-should be in the hands of ali teachers in», 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, in schools 


using the “Standard” Course. * Manual IH. may be dis- 
pensed with in schools using the “Shorter” Course, as the 
Pupils’ Practice Tablets are-based on Manuals I. and II., 

but it isan advantage to have the third Manual in the 
teachers’ hands, and we strongly advise that at least a few 
copies be placed where the teachers of -all grades may have 
access to them. 





“Price of Practice Tablets, either course, Retail; 15 cents 


: each ; Wholesale, per dozen, $1.50. 


Manuals L., I1.; and Il., each; 75 cents: 
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Premium Offer) For Christmas Gifts R Whe Perry Pictures 


Expires this Month | ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. Postpaid 


Send 25 cents for Send 50 cents for seNew York 4 
P ° 25 Art Subjects, or or! 
1Cc- ristmas Set, No. 2, 120 pictures, 
The Perry M wen = 5° cg = Da Lite of Christ, or x8, allin the new Boston 
tures in Colors, or 25 Landscapes, or ition, no two alike, or 
Y " E diti P 25 Dogs, Kittens, etc., or | a vary 120 Posy, ty ay nage A = 
or Lqdivion er Authors and Poets, or y Stuart ion from 2 . 
pp Mew = ss For Children Horse Fair Or The Perry Magazine. 
Pictures, or Each set ina lio, or Angel Heads or $1 
‘ P P 13 Pictures in Colors, or Christmas Chimes The Perry Magazine and 
20 Indian Portraits in Colors, | ~ Art Booklet, Madonnas. Pharaoh's Horses 50 New York Edition, or 
or 50 cents for ag = poaon ines 4 50 Pictures in Colors - te er 
ir Galaha a 1090 sul bers only, limited time. 
rs Oe Cote Bodnae Or these and 13 others for $1.00 4 


: Pictures in Colors, Birds,etc.,or Send three two-cent 
The Premium Set of 100 Perry 4 Deny Pictures, Extra Size, or Or 11 Madonnas. 


stamps for Catalo; of 
‘ : Portfolio 25 Pictures, New Or 11 for Children : miniature illust 
Pictures, all in the new Boston York Edition, 7x9. Gems Or 11 of Animals 3000 ra- 
Bdition, our own choice of {Sistine am The one-cent These 3 sets for $1.40 eee ee eee, 
ubj ects pictures are 6 to 10 times this size.) Satisfaction guaranteed Highest Award, Buffalo. 
SS) 7 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Tremont Temple, BOSTON Send all Mail Orders to Malden Office 146 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
All for #1.50\|™ 





*¢ Souvenir,’’ a choice booklet for a Christmas Gift to pupils, consisting of seven ither booklet ten cents 
This Month Only pictures with sketches of the lives of the artists, size, 4 x 5 1-2. copy 18 for one dollar. Each ad- 


j ional copy in tie same order, 
Send as early as possible | ‘‘ Christmas Greeting,’’ a booklet 5 1-2 x 8, containing seven choice pictures, seven cents, eT 2 


For Christmas Plans, Get 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Plans for Every Month in the Year 


‘* When First We Go to School,” by Miss M. Helen Beckwith, is a bright and stimulating little book The suggestions as to the 
way of keeping children busy and interested, and the directions and helps as to material, etc., are very valuable. Every primary 
teacher should come to know this book. One of the most valuable features are the stories written by Miss Alice L. Beckwith. 
‘Phese are bright and cannot fail to interest children. I can only urge teachers to make themselves familiar with this book, for they 


eannet fail to get help from it in their every-day work. Ernest G. Ham, Superintendent of Schools, Montpelier® Vt. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street Austell Building 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















Sa] INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL EDUCAION | 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCTAL 
EDUCATION BY 


BALDWIN 

















W. A. BALDWIN, Principal, 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Introduction and Cover Design by HENRY T. BAILEY 
PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 














This book is full of the spirit of the new education. 

It gives the theory regarding the application of modern methods in educa- 
tion, and definite directions for doing many kinds of industrial work, such as 
school gardening, basketry, weaving, braiding, hammock making, etc. 


MILTON . BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 
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December Reading 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in dill; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall, — 





—R. L. Stevenson 





A Dog of Flanders 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
By LOUISE de la RAME 
Edited for use in schools by S. D. JENKINS 








Boards, 30 cencs; Cloth, 40 cents 


-This is one of the most charming little supplementary readers 
of the year. It takes the child away from his own doorstep and 
sets him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. It is full of geog- 
raphy, nature study, child and animal life. Through it the little 
reader may live with the beautiful Flemish orphan boy, born in pov- 
erty, but with a genius for art; he may play, toil, and in imagination J 
die with the noble dog Petrasche; unconsciously he must draw from 
it lessons in morals and ethics, deep and permanent, The book is 
charmingly written, so that the thought is easily grasped. 





Fe DE LA RAME 


























Christmas Carol 


Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


The Christmas season is the time of all others when this most delightful of all Dickens’s short 
stories ought to be read in school. There is scarcely anything in literature that will arouse in young 
or old the true Christmas spirit so quickly as this story, and for that reason, if for no other, it should 
be read in every grammar school some time during the course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such a story, owing to their general lack of acquaintance 
with.the author and certain peculiarly English allusions and phrases. For this reason, this edition 
of the story has been prepared which fully meets these obstacles... It contains an introduction that 
will, in a short space, give the student an excellent conception of Dickens’s life and work as an author, 
and the text has been carefully annotated. The notes, however, have been made as few as possible, 
in order that, while all real difficulties have been removed, the children may be hampered as little as 
possible in their enjoyment of the story as a story. 


Cricket on the Hearth 


Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story which always appeals with peculiar force to children. 
“ Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are almost always resented by young readers, but this story 
is one of the very few which children will love, not in spite of, but because of its lessons of self- 
sacrifice and kindness. Teachers, in their desire to give children an acquaintance with good litera- 
ture, sometimes forget that what children demand first of all in a book is that it shall be a good story, 
whether it be history, biography, or fiction, and no graces of style, or wealth of magnetism, will suffice 
in their eyes if this fundamental element is lacking. The “Cricket on the Hearth” 4 before all 
things, a good story, and the boys will say so as well as the girls. _— : 
The teacher, therefore, who is searching for something with which 
to begin the New Year, will do well to examine this volume. | 


Little Nell 


From the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’”’ 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 








\ vour FOLKS LIBRARY 
note yea | 





The beautiful story is abridged and separated out of the other 
matter and thus made much more easy for the young reader, who 
is sure to feel the fascination at once. This is a book to delight 
the heart of any imaginative child of nine or ten years. 

— Wisconsin School Fournal, 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 


809 Market Street 
New York 


San Francisco 


The Child of Urbino; or, 
The Story of Raphaef 


By LOUISE de fa RAME 
Cloth, 30 cents 





The story of Raphael has been told over and over, but 
never with more exquisite taste and reverent feeling than 
by the gifted pen of Louise dela Ramé. It is the won- 
derful, generous-hearted boy-painter of nine years who is 
presented to the children, with a touch and a setting that 
will enshrine him in their hearts forever. 


Stories of the Bible 


The People of the Chosen Land 


By MyLes ENpDICOTT 





Vols. I., II. and III. With illustrations from Doré and 
other eminent artists. Cloth, 60 cents, 








Bobtail Dixie 


oe meer eee 





By ABBIE N. SMITH 




















Cloth. {2mo. Daintily Produced. Sixty Cents 


Twent age half-tones of various dogs and children 
who are Bites fi 1 Dixie’ s friends will catch and delight the 





eyes of the iutle readers, who will unconsciously be taught 
to apply the Golden Rule in their treatment of animals. 
—The Grand Rapids Herala 
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Some Charming 
Christmas Books 


STORIES OF 
GREAT ARTISTS 


By JENNIB BE. KEYSOR 
Author of ‘‘American Writers.’’ 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents per Volume. 





Vol. 1. Raphael, Murillo, Rubens 
and Durer. 


Vol. Il. Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds and Durer. 


Vol. Ill. Angelo, Da Vinci, Titian 
and Correggio. 


Vol. IV. Turner, Corot, Millais and 
Leighton. 


Vol. V. Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ma- 
saccio, Botticelli, Mantegna, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, Andrea 
Del Sarto, Guido Reni. 


BOOKLETS 


10 cents Each. 


The Story of Raphael 

The Story of Murillo 

The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 

The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyck 
The Story of Angelo 

The Story of Titian 

The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of Fra Angelico 
The Story of Guido Reni 
The Story of Sargent 

The Story of Millais 

The Story of Jules Breton 
The Story of Velasquez 
The Story of Turner 

The Story of Corot 

The Story of Leighton 
The Story of Famous Pictures 
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‘The few dolla 


PAYMENTS. 


st 
Te 
promptly on APP 
pay any money. 
fifth of the price; then send us the nce mont 


piece as 


turn black in a few weeks. 


\ ' affair that you are ashamed to ‘pull out of your 
im We sell genuine Diamonds on the same easy terms. 


interest or security; create no pub 


instance, step into your local bank and ask about us. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


P~LOFTIS BROS. % CO. 


Diamonds=Watches-Jewelry 


“ 
‘ 


} NEASY PAYMENTS: 





need not 

, weara 

cheap 

, Watchs 

that you would pay for 
an unreliable Watch which needs setting 
twice daily, would put you in immediate 
possession of one of the best Watches 
.’ We sell the finest ELGIN, WAL- 

HAM, DUEBER-HAMPDEN, or ILLINOIS 4 
ovements, in solid 14kt gold cases, orin 
he finest gold filled cases, guaranteed 
fafor 20 and 25 years on EASY MONTHLY 


’ HOW TO GET ONE: Write to-day for 
« Our Catalogue, and from it select the 
ye and make of case and movement that you prefer. 
lus where to send it—to your home, place of busi- 
ness, Express officeor where you prefer. It will be sent 
roval for your inspection before you 
; fitis just what you expected, and satis. 
factory in every way—put it in your pee etand pay 
ala | 


eight — payments. You will then havea reliable time- 
ong as you live. We sell only GENUINE DIAMONDS 

.and HIGH-GRADE WATCHES of the best AMERICAN MAKES. 
| We do not sell the cheap brass, fire-gilt or gold plated cases 
with cheap Swiss movements, that have been so extensively 

' advertised and foisted upon the public as premiums, or 
; Sold at $3.75, $4.95, etc. Such watches are ee 
. worthless, for they will not keep time, and their cases will 


THE LOFTIS SYSTEM makes it just as easy for you to get 
the finest Watch made, as it is for you to get a cheap, ~. y 
cke 


e pa 
mm Express charges whether you ay or not; we require af 
icity; have no disagree- 

| able formalities, in fact, we assume all the risk, trouble and 
expense of showing our goods on their merits, leaving you 
™ to decide for yourself. We are the largest dealers in 
‘ Diamonds and Watches in the world, and one of the oldest— 
established in 1858. We refer to any bank in ang 
cy 
will refer to their Commercial Agency books, and tell you 
that we stand very high in the business world, and that our 
representations may be accepted without question. We ask 
only one opportunity for adding your name to one o; the 
largest lists of satisfied customers that a Mail Order house 
was ever honored with. WRITE TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 


| Dept. P—159 92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fr School Teachers’ Wear ire 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION - 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 





slip on wet or polished surfaces. 





=22. COMFORTABLE SHOES 


OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumati> Cushion 
of the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that wild not 











Get for Your School without any Expense to You 


A SELECT LIBRARY 
OF FORTY VOLUMES 
Specially Prepared for Primary Schools 


Send to Nearest Office for Full Information 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





New York - Chicago San Franc i s 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











Atlanta 
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THE NATURAL 
NUMBER PRIMER 


By DAVID GIBBS, 8S.B. (Harvard) 


Price - - - 25 Cents 





NLIKE all other books, this primer teaches the 
most elementary ideas and forms of number and 
of language, at the same time. It may be used 

either with or independently of the regular reading 
primer. Asa Language Primer it develops a practical | 
vocabulary and the power of reading and expression. 
As a Number Primer it teaches in a very simple, logi- 
cal way, the first steps in number. It is easy, and 
appeals to the natural interest of the child in counting, 
besides being adapted to his various capacities. ‘There 
are abundant illustrations and very simple drawings 
which serve as models for the child. Each new term 
is illustrated and introduced in script. In the foot- 
notes are helpful suggestions for teachers, outlining the 
oral work and blackboard drill. The book will over- 
come many difficulties now commonly found in teach- 
ing this subject and will supplement thoroughly and 
satisfactorily the work of the teacher. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion and 
appetite are poor,there is no remedy so 


effective as Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


It is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation that supplies to the system 
the tonic and nerve food needed to im- 
prove the general health. Insist on having 


 Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can t supply you we will send 
small bottle prepaid. on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 























Electric Lighted Trains 


ToCHICAGOand 
KANSAS CITY 


City 
Ticket Office 


Corner 
Fifth St. and Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis 

















Have You Seen a Copy of 
The Sprague 
Classic Readers? 


M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Wisconsin, [adison, Wis., writes : — 


It affords me much pleasure to say that I have examined 
with care Book III. of your ‘‘Classic Readers,” and I am 
thoroughly pleased with it. I am glad to see that you have 
made use so largely of the great classic literature. I feek 
you have adapted it very well for children; you have kept 
the spirit of the classics while adapting the language to the 
comprehension of -the young, and this, I think, sheuld be 
the ruling aim in making reading books. 

The pictures seem very life-like, and I think children 
will feel their naturalness. The mechanical work of the 
book, too, is excellent. I feel confident children will like 
your book and will be allured into the art of reading with- 
out realizing that they are mastering a difficult task. 


COMMENDA TIONS 


From Maine to California and from Minnesota 
to Mississippi 


Send for Circulars and Information 























EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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The Opportune Time 


There is a ripe time for everything. Nobody 
should profit by this more than the teacher. The 
tide of public opinion in favor of justice and humane- 
ness to the animal creation has been slowly flowing in 
for the last decade. It is nearing flood-tide. The 
sympathies of the best people are with the students of 
animal nature,—those who are trying to understand 
the “lives of the hunted,’”’ not for more skill in con- 
quering and killing, but for justice and protection. It 
is beginning to be admitted that animals have an equal 
right with man on the face of the earth. They 
were here first, and there are grave doubts of the com- 
mon assertion that they were created for the use of 
man. With the dying out of this conceit and vanity 
in mankind, come saner notions of the rights of dumb 
creatures, and their claim upon the justice and mercy of 
the human “lords.”” But why say ‘‘dumb’’? All animals 
have their own language. That we are not wise enough 
to interpret it does not prove that they are not endowed 
with intelligent expression. All the worse for both 
that we do not understand their mode of communica- 
tion. Such writers as Ernest Thompson-Seton and 
William J. Long have done more to humanize, if not 
christianize, this generation, by their attitude toward 
God’s creatures, that we loftily call ‘‘ wild,” and their 
revelations concerning them, than science and moral 
exhortation combined. When Mr. Thompson, the 
student-hunter, after a long search, met the deer, face 
to face, in his own fastnesses, and threw down his gun, 
exclaiming, ‘‘My brother!” he not only voiced his 
own magnanimity, but gave the keyword to the ideal 
relation between mankind and the animal world. 

Just now, there is especial need of emphasizing this 
relation in our schools and homes. When the President 
of the United States finds his recreation in hunting 
down wild animals in their native woods, with intent to 
kill, for the so-called ‘! sport” of stopping life, the 
example is too dangerous to go uncondemned. To 
kill in self protection is quite another thing than find- 
ing a “good time” in the excitement of shooting 
down a frightened animal fleeing for his life. That a 
man with the instinct for fairness, with the avowed 
recognition and honor of the Golden Rule, with the 
nabit of kindness, that our President possesses, can 
find rest and enjoyment in the hunting that ends 
in cold-blooded killing, is inexplicable. One stands 
aghast at the mystery of it. And when he encourages 
his boys to go and do likewise, offering prizes and appro- 
bation for their success in taking the life of unoffend- 
ing animals, it is time to make the protest against 
it a part of the ethical instruction of our ‘children. 
There is a glamour in boyish eyes concerning every 
act in the family life of the highest official in the land, 
and the longing to be in the place of the President's 
boy and be lauded for prowess in killing “ big 
game,” is as natural as for eyes to turn sunward. 
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Because our boys are learning these things from the 
newspapers, the duty to discriminate between right 
and wrong, in this especial matter, in high places or 
low, for the training of the children who are to be the 
men and women of the next generation, is plain and 
urgent. Tact and wisdom are needed in every kind of 
instruction; one can teach loyalty to the government 
and all honor for the noble qualities of the man who 
fills the position of the head of the nation, and yet 
plead for the lite of the animal creation and make plain 
our duty to such creatures‘as are harmlessly living their 
lives in their own way. No special sermon is needed 
on this subject by teachers, nor any time set apart for 
denunciation. It is the tactful ‘‘ word in season,” in 
just the right way, and in just the right spirit, that will 
touch the sense of fairness, and stir the impulse of 
protection that are tucked away under every little 
boy’s jacket. The more our children know about 

.animals the greater is their wonder and admiration. 
Out of such knowledge will grow the feeling of 
brotherhood. 





The Place of Literature in Child 
Life 
GupDRUN THORNE-THOMSON, School of Education, University of Chicago 


(From the Kindergarten Review) 


TORY telling is an art almost forgotten, and the story 
S teller only figures in past history. What has become 
of the chimney corner with the cheery fire, the 
eager, happy children and the good old granny who 
knew stories without end? The story hour, the children’s 
hour, seems to have disappeared with the spinning, carpen- 
tering, and other social home occupations, and the school 
has taken upon itself what it must supply in this line, and 
how. The longing eyes, the open ears and hearts are with 
us still and demand “ story.” The nature of the child does 
not seem to have changed, and we are forced to ask our- 
selves, first, what is the cause of the demand? and second, 
how may it be satisfied ? 

In this wonderful world nothing is too wonderful to the 
child. He knows his own power to do; so, to his mind, all 
things that do, wi// to do also—the wind, the trees, the sun, 
even sticks and stones seem, like himself, powers that exert 
their will. He knows but little of the laws of nature with- 
out, and of nature within, self; but in his soul there is an 
instinct of wanting to know, there are longings, hopes, a 
groping for the truth. The demand for a story is a demand 
for more light, more action, more joy. 

We claim for literature that it is a great factor in satisty- 
ing this demand, and when we speak of. literature for chil- 
dren it is the story form and the lyric child-verse with which 
we are concerned. ‘The story expresses the unconscious 
longings, hopes, and struggles of the child. It speaks to him 
in a language he understands; it gives expression to that 
which he feels but dimly, and sees but darkly ; through it he 
catches glimpses of laws governing human life ; it interprets 
his own thoughts to himself; it gives him a perspective of 
his world, and unconsciously influences his actions. 

This is ideally what literature does for children. But im- 
mediately the question arises: Where are the stories and 
the lyrics to be found which may be such forces in the edu- 
cation of our children? We expect much. This literature 
must bring joy—and this is, if we understand rightly what 
joy means, a good test for a story. A mentally healthy 
child will never come to love literature that is merely enter- 
taining. He wishes more than entertainment. The child 
wishes to know, to feel, to think, to grow and develop in all 
directions. ‘his is a fundamental law of nature. 

In form, the story must seek the simple, poetic, and 
childlike, without once making the child conscious that this 
has been sought. 
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We are sometimes in danger of being too esthetically 
aristocratic, so that we throw away something which is dear 
to child-nature, because we do not think it has great enough 
literary value. Some of us would be loath to give up our 
“Little Women” and “The Prudy Book” for our little 
ones. Often we are led astray in our choice of literature by 
believing that the story must do this or that definite thing 
for this or that particular child. 

Once, in the childhood of the race, man was in many 
respects like this restless, hungering, groping child of ours 
all his environment asking him How? Why? and demanding 
areply. ‘The reply is the literature of that day—myth and 
folk lore. The experience and wisdom accumulated by the 
race in the past found a lasting expression in the myth and 
fairy story. Here man’s innermost thoughts and feelings 
were revealed ; the religion and art of the time, all that 
primitive man felt deepest, loved or hated most, found an 
expression in song or story, or was carved with loving hands 
upon his crude utensils. 

When man was young on earth he had the happy charac- 
terestics of boyhood — spontaneity, joy, no great weight of 
responsibility, a superabundance of energy. All these char- 
acteristics we find in the stories he told. They reflect his 
own life, and that is why the folk lore, the primitive fairy 
‘story, becomes a source of inspiration to the story-teller of 
to-day. 

It is not easy for us to become like a child again. Our 
modern fairy tales have, most of them, many weaknesses. 
There is the tendency to preach, the over accentuated moral 
teaching, the conscious analysis and philosophy of the adult 
merely dressed in fairy-story clothes. 

It is worth our while to look at the characteristics of the 
genuine fairy tale. It is most natural that primitive man first 
fixed his mind on the external forces which had so much to 
do with his well being — the sun, the rain, the storm, moun- 
tains, and seas—and that, at first, most myths and stories were 
explanations of these natural phenomena; but later, man 
became conscious of the forces within the human breast, 
and so much alike did these outer and inner forces seem to 
be, that it was difficult to keep them apart. Hear the lan- 
guage of the myth: The sun is the child of night or dark- 
ness; the dawn came before he was born, and died as he 
rose in the heavens. He strangles the serpents of the night. 
He goes forth like a giant to run his course. 

With the enlightenment on scientific questions, the 
nature meaning of the story loses, more and more, its sig- 
nificance, and the portrayal of human life becomes its main 
strength. We are often surprised at the keenness of early 
man in detecting the essentials in human character. How 
much this character is like that of to-day! And as the 
story-teller of old, in his fanciful way, gives us pictures of 
human life, we recognize that the truth applies to all ayes, 
and that each age has interpreted the story according to the 
scope of its horizon. The story has been the novel and the 
drama of the past. Some are great classics, true mines of 
inspiration. . . . 

A great deal might be said about the adaptation of the 
story, for we do not always find it in a form ready for, use. 
The main point is that we look for the significance of the 
story, and, studying the children, fit the story to their circle 
of experience. 

By a thorough study of myths and fairy tales, we learn to 
recognize the essentials, to separate the genuine from the 
artificial addition. 

We find different stories expressing different phases of 
life—the serious, the humorous, the sublime, the ridiculous ; 
and that there are stories fitted to all steps of development, 
and to all occasions. You may find this material in the 
literature of strange people in far-off lands and of far-off 
times, but their stories are not strange or foreign to our 
children; the universal child-thought is expressed in uni- 
versal child-language. We have, therefore, a wide field to 
select from, if we only have the wisdom to choose. 

That the story may be applied, like a plaster or medicine, 
for moral weaknesses, is a great fallacy. Often mothers and 


teachers ask: What stories shall I tell to my boy, who is not 
always truthful, or who is selfish, etc.? It is not for litera- 
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useless work for it to hew at the ethical nature of the child 
with unceasing hammer strokes. Still, this conception of 
the use of literature is most prevalent, if one is to judge from 
the books published and the stories that are told in kinder- 
gartens, in Sunday schools, at home, and in the regular 
schools. ‘ 

The story must find the quiet way that leads to the heart. 
It must make the child glow with a warmth which unfolds 
the desire for the good and the beautiful as imperceptibly as 
the buds unfold in the spring. It must come quietly, dis- 
creetly, and so that something is set vibrating in the child’s 
soul with a vibration that will lead to action. Literature 
may inspire and awaken noble impulses when it is artistically 
presented, but will become worse than useless unless the child 
finds all around him chances to act upon these impulses. 
Nothing but work that calls for truthfulness, and conditions 
that give opportunity for unselfishness, can help a child 
Jacking in any moral quality. 

There must be no gap between story-land and the actual 
world in which the child lives. When the child’s emotions 
are aroused, he must find something for them to act upon, 
something to do that requires the exercise of kindliness or 
of pity, for instance, of courage or self-sacrifice. Many well- 
meaning writers of modern fairy tales seem to go about their 
task in some such manner. They look at the virtues which 
eught to be sought and the vices which must be shunned. 
They select one or more of these for the theme of a tale, 
and the tale may be a cleverly written one; but if you and 
everybody else who read it feel and know that this story was 
told in order to teach this or that moral, you may be sure 
that something is wrong. Great novels and dramas are not 
made that way, neither is the child novel and drama. 
Healthy, normal children will have none of it. The 
writer may even cleverly disguise his motive, but in spite 
ef him it lurks in corners and springs out when he is not 
aware. 

I need not give examples of this kind of story; you all 
know them. Perhaps you may have noticed how the 
“moral” story acts upon a child. A little girl said one day 
when the talk was of George Washington: “I lost a great 
deal of respect for George Washington when I heard the 
story about the hatchet. He must have been a very 
untruthful child, since they made so much fuss about his not 
telling a lie.”’ Another girl said, when I asked her if she 
liked to read stories: “ Yes, very much; but I always skip 
the long descriptions and the preaching.” 

Classic literature, whether for the adult or for little chil- 
dren, merely seeks to place life in its many aspects before 
the reader, for him to observe, for him to interpret, for him 
to keep that which fits him. 

An apparent enmity exists between the study of science 
and story-telling. The child’s relation to nature around 
him is an intimate, personal one. Hills, forests, streams, 
flowers, are his friends who inspire him with love and con- 
fidence. Bjérnsen says that as the child grows older and his 
scientific knowledge of the world increases, this feeling of 
friendship toward nature should become stronger. 

From a perfectly subjective point of view the child, by 
the help of science, is able objectively to view nature with- 
out and nature within self. There is no break between the 
story stage and the science stage, only development of 
ideas ; and the true story spirit toward nature is never lost, 
but runs into a wider channel, giving color and emotion to 
the scientific realities. 

It is to be hoped that, side by side with science teaching, 
the fairy tale will maintain a place, not as an antagonist, but, 
by its spirit, a faithful companion supplementing and making 
the other more complete. 

It is a fallacy to believe that science needs to borrow the 
fanciful dress of the myth. It can well stand alone and hold 
its own. This sugar coating of scientific facts, so common 
in our day, shows our inability to understand child nature. 
Three-fourths of the so-called literature for primary pupils 
consists of such material as the following : “Some tired little 
raindrops lay in the grass. ‘Come with me and have a 
dancé,’ said the bright, sweet sunbeam. ‘ But you must put 
on your white dresses first’ ; and she kissed each one on the 
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cheek. Then suddenly they felt themselves so light, and 
danced high up into the air. But what should happen? 
Mr. North Wind was out for a frolic, too, and when he met 
the little vapors, which we now must call them, they grew so 
cold they had to put on warm winter clothes.” 

Such reading matter — literature is not its name — the 
healthy child naturally resents ; and, however well intended, 
it appears just as affected and artificial to him as it should 
to us. 

The fairy tale or myth may have its origin in some 
observation of nature, as this modern production has, but 
note the difference. Primitive man gave expression to ail 
he knew, to the interpretation of the phenomena about him, 
to the honest feeling that had been aroused in him. On the 
other hand, this made-up, fairy science-story is written by a 
man — no, a woman, I think — who possesses the modern 
scientific knowledge, and is in form only, not in spirit, a 
story writer. . « « 





The Teacher’s Talisman 


M. C, DEAN 


AM going to ask all of you to close your eyes one 
| moment: think yourselves back to that lovely, long 

rainy afternoon, when a little girl of ten, or there-a- 

bouts, you climbed the garret stairs, with your book of 
fairy tales securely tucked under your arm. Oh! don’t you 
remember the delicious gasp you gave as you imagined your- 
self the possessor of Aladdin’s lamp! The wonderful things 
that it would do for you! Ah! you dreamily see yourself — 
no longer in blue calico and pig-tails, fleeing from dishes 
that should be washed — but a princess ! —a truly princess 
attired in that wonderful garment of golden mist, embroid- 
ered in pearls? We were beautiful then! Ah, your eyes 
grow dreamy even now as you think over those childish 
fancies, Are they wholly given up now? Perhaps even we 
staid “‘ grown-ups ” long for magic lamps occasionally which 
with a little gentle rubbing would give us some results which 
we, as teachers, so ardently desire? That ideal school-room 
for instance — beautiful to see, filled with children clean, 
polite, and thirsting for knowledge—lessons perfectly recited, 
no restless feet or annoying disturbances. Wouldn't life be 
a lovely song? We could well exclaim with “Helen” in 
“ The story of Patsy,” “I don’t care to sing ‘1 want to be 
an angel’ — ’tis much nicer just being a teacher.” And 
yet, though many are seeking just such a talisman, is it not 
better that, like the “ Fountain of Youth,” it‘remains undis- 
covered? And as Betsy Prig said of Mrs. Harris —“ I don’t 
believe there’s no sich person.” 

And still— we must have these good results — good reci- 
tations —- neat, orderly children. We are anxious for them 
to love to know— we want them to gain some idea of the 
true meaning of life. We want them to exemplify these 
higher ideals in their own daily living. We pray that the 
good seed we plant may take root and not be choked by 
the weeds of external circumstances and low surroundings. 
I think mos¢ of us do wish this. But a few are satisfied, nay, 
elated — if their pupils “make the grades” and are pro- 
moted. ‘My principal is content with that,” they say, 
“and neither the parents nor children ask more, and I’m 
sure I work harder than my salary warrants to give that.” 

7s teaching merely giving knowledge and gaining good 
behavior in the school-room? As one woman I see you all 
arise, point to your White’s Pedagogy, and cry — “Of 
course not, teaching is character building!” Ah!—we alk 
know — but these other things crowd so! It is such a temp- 
tation sometimes to groan, “Oh, if Johnny Smith or Jimmy 
Brown would on/y leave school — what a relief it would be!” 
Forgetting that it is just Johnny Smith and Jimmy Brown 
that need us most, that need the restraining influence of the 
school most— that need dove most. Go to the homes of 
these little reprobates. Do we often find them in comfort- 
able houses, with refined, intelligent parents, with pure and 
clean surroundings? Sometimes—I admit, but isn’t it 
neatly always very, very different? Would you feel like 
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studying if you had not enough breakfast? When the home 
you had ieft was sleeping, cooking, and sitting room com- 
bined —uncarpeted, dirty, and cold? Those who have 
made it a point to study these restless, naughty ones, find in 
at least eight cases out of ten, such extenuating circum- 
stances. 

What is the talisman here? Isn’t it Love? Love that 
dirty, ragged, half-idiotic boy in the corner? Yes, yes— 
love him—don’t put him in the corner, by the way, as 
though he weren’t fit to associate with the others — he isn’t, 
outwardly —but he, too, has a soul. Bring him to the 
front; call upon him often; ask him to help you in the 
many ways that children like to give help; try to find that 
germ of self-respect which is hidden there under the tatters ; 
get him to fee/ that you love him, and, I believe that here 
too “all else will be added unto you.” I know he will 
never be brilliant, but he will try, he will respond to the 
thoughts you are thinking of him. These thoughts of ours ! 
Talismans all, for good or ill. Mr. Trine says in “What All 
the World’s a-Seeking,” “ Thoughts are forces, and through 
them we have creative powers.” That is, if we continually 
think and say to ourselves, “ I believe Jimmy Brown is going 
to do better—I know he is trying.” And by showing 
Jimmy that you think these thoughts, the first thing you 
know, Jimmy will be doing better — Jimmy will de better. 
The teacher with the talisman of love! She is “ the well of 
cool, deep water, in which sonfe children will see the stars.” 








“The Young and Untried Year is at the Gate” 


‘* The Christmas moon rides bravely in the skies, 
The young and untried year is at the gate. 
We tremble at his aspect grave with fate, 
At his inscrutable, unsmiling eyes, 
Subtle with hope and full of prophecies. 
Lord, he is all unknown, but Thou art true, 
As in the old year, guide us in the new! ” 





Teaching Arithmetic in Ter 
Cities IV 


New Orleans 
Rupig G. Harris, Principal Zachary Taylor School, New Orleans 


HE aim of the teaching of arithmetic in New Orleans 
is to impart a thorough knowledge of the principles 
of number, to secure skill, rapidity, and accuracy in 
the use of numbers required in ordinary business 

transactions. From the beginning, pupils are helped to 
acquire habits of attention, to develop observation, and by 
these means to gain in thought power, and capability for 
lucid reasoning. 

In the preparation of this article, it was my privilege to 
visit thirteen schools, widely separated, seeing the work in 
arithmetic in actual progress; hearing the lesson as planned 
for the day ; or, frequently, being able to watch the develop- 
ment of a new subject, based upon the teaching of an earlier 
hour. 

In our system, A and B grades are formed in each depart- 
ment, new pupils being enrolled in October and again in 
February, when a new division is formed, known as the B 
grade, pupils entering in October being promoted to section 
A of their respective grades. 
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First Year’s Work 


In the first grade departments I found the number lesson 
period a season of enthusiastic interest. The lessons were 
largely concrete, objects placed on desks, and actually 
counted so long as necessary, while their use was dispensed 
with as soon as the teacher felt assured that certain forms of 
counting had been definitely fixed, and might be classed as 
“remembered countings.” 

In a class-room, a B grade of twenty little fellows were at 
work. They had been “in school” about three weeks, 
and were getting their first lessons in formal number, 
“*2” was the subject of study, and before introducing the 
stranger to these little people, the teacher quickly reviewed 
the number “1.” Several number stories were obtained 
about “1,”’ such as these : 

“One little bird was sitting on a tree, and then he got 
lonesome and flew away, and there were none.” 

“One little boy was playing in the square, and no little 
boys came to play with him, so there was only one little boy 
in the square.” 

These were immediately followed with the request to “tell 
the story with the chalk,” and the combinations, 1 — 1 = 0, 
and 1 + o = 1, were written by other pupils. 

“How many eyes has Ned?” “How many hands has 
John?” and “ How many little boys are sitting together in 
the front desk?” brought out the pupils’ knowledge of 2 
gained by their experience dcfore entering school. Two's 
were counted by one and one, and the chalk story placed on 
the blackboard thus, 1 +- 1 = 2. 

One little pupil, who required to be appealed to by action, 
was asked to go to the teacher’s desk and bring two pencils 
and give them to her. The pencils were brought, placed both 
in one of the teacher’s hands, none in the other, and in this 
way was the conception made clear that 2-+-o=>2. A 
game of giving one and one, two and none, was played ; the 
number frame was used to prove the stories, the written 
form was placed upon the blackboard, and the little people 
returned to their seats, to make groups of two’s with strokes 
and lines, splints and counters, in the combinations which 
had been developed in the lesson, and as a writing lesson to 
copy the figure 2 upon their slates. 

Similar methods, with infinite variations of objects and 
stories, are employed, until the number 5, and all that it 
means, is reached and mastered, as the limit of the B grade 
work. 

In the first grade A pupils have learned to count very 
nearly to 20, the limit at the end of the term. The number 
6 was being studied in every department visited. 

In a class of fifty-six, this work was accomplished in a 
period of twenty minutes, divided between two groups. 
Pegs were distributed by two little helpers, six to each child, 
one-half the class being instructed to ‘‘ make stories” on 


their desks, and write them on their slates, as quiet seat work, _ 


while the teacher’s attention was engaged with the children 
on the other side of the room.’ 

The number had been presented the day before, and the 
little boys and girls were ready to talk about an old friend. 
Half a dozen little people were sent to the board at once to 
make “ three pictures of six,” and the result of their efforts 
was, Six, 6, VI. ‘Show me six in one group,” and six little 
pegs elbowed each other in close company on the desk. 
‘“‘ Everybody make groups of two’s; of three’s; of one’s. 
How many iwo’s in 6? three’s? one’s?” served to stimu- 
late the most earnest interest, and when the privilege was 
accorded to every child to tell his story as he chose, rivalry 
was keen to tell a story which should meet with the approv- 
ing “Good !” from the teacher, when a more than ordinarily 
difficult combination was made. Just as quickly as they 
could be placed on the board by the teacher, came these 
combinations from the class. 


6 one’s are 6, written 2+2-+2=6 #£2Good! 
6X36 6 divided into one’s is 6, written 
3+3=—6 6+1=>6 
4+2=>6 2 three’s are 6, written 
2+.=6 2X3=> 
5+1=>6 6+0= 6 
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1+5=> 6 1xX6= 
3 two’s are 6, written 3= 
3X 2=6 Good! 


When this was accomplished, the work was erased, seat 
work assigned, and the group which had been working 
quietly at their seats were called for recitation, following the 


same _plan, with quicker results, for eyes and fingers had . 


been busy, and listening ears had caught the lesson which 
had been just concluded. 

In a school whdse patrons were of very humble sort, 
largely hands employed in a near-by factory, a young teacher 
presides who is an advocate of “ play ” in school. 

A little girl deftly distributed little packages to every child, 
which, on being opened, disclosed six objects of different 
sorts, bright counters, discs of tin, splints, pegs, etc., the 
variety employed adding zest to the counting. Quickly 
combinations were made and told, and then the play was 
started. Six little girls were called to stand near the 
teacher’s desk, and a bit of a boy was chosen as captain, 
who gave command to his soldiers to march by one’s, and 
two’s, and three’s, the pupils at their desks joining in the 
game by marching their counters as commanded. 

Number stories were asked for, and they were given read- 
ily, the household experiences or childish fancy of the pupil 
being drawn upon largely. 

“My mamma sent me to the grocery to buy six eggs, and 
I fell down and broke-two, and then I had four left.” 
“Why?” “ Because 6 — 2 = 4.” 

“1 I had six apples, and gave two to Mary, and two to 
my little sister, I would have two for myself, because there 
are three two’s in six.” 

All the work on the blackboard was both concrete and 
objective, these crude illustrations serving admirably the 
purpose. 


hhthhhk-hhhhhh 


Two chairs and four chairs are six chairs 
2 + 4 ous’ 6 


FD + TO TT! 


Three tables~ and 


3 + 


three tables _ are six tables 
3 = 6 


SES Bbe 8 +4F FF Hae 


Five hats and one hat are six hats 


5 + I = 6 


The power to see quickly was being trained by 
a teacher who wrote numbers in columns so, 
let pupils see them for one instant before eras- 
ing, requiring them to name the numbers written 
in original or reversed order, and then give the’ 
result, which was done with readiness. 

Elsewhere, buttons were preferred for counters by a 
teacher, because they could be “scoured”; and with their 
aid a class of fifty-seven readily made every combination 
possible within ten, “saying their tables,’ as they liked to 
call this work. 


| Rw ns 


Second Year 


This is the year for the formal acquisition of “ tables,”’ 
usually the children’s bugbear and the teacher’s dread. 
Here, also, is laid the foundation for accurate and rapid 
notation and numeration of numbers. 

In one department visited, tables were taught as tables 
pure and simple, but vastly different in method from tke 
common acceptation of the necessary drill. In answer to 
my question, “ How do you bring in the drill on the tables?” 
the teacher smiled, gave my question to her pupils, and there 
was the quickest, brightest reply, “Oh, we have Live 
tables!” And “live’’ they were, both in the objects counted, 
and in the counting. I saw'the table of seven developed as 
far as seven times five in very little time. 
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A group of thirty-five was called to the front, and after 
rapid questioning and review, the giving and answering of 
original problems by the pupils (ihis preliminary exercise 
serving to rouse the little people to the number pitch, for ‘it 
was in the afternoon of a sultry day in early March, with the 
thermometer registering 78° in the open in the shade), the 
new table of 7 was presented. - 

A column of seven was formed and counted; then a 
second column. These two were counted by one’s, by 
two’s, by seven’s, and the thought emphasized that multi- 
plication is “quick addition.” A third column, then a 
fourth, were counted by the old and by the “quick” way ; 
finally the fifth column was added. 

Groupings of seven were formed; ready addition and 
subtraction by seven’s was tested ; finally, the table, so far as 
developed, was written on the board. As thus presented, it 
meant something to those pupils; this method was quite 
successful, for in the entire class work, individually and in 
concert, there was but ome error made in calculation. 

The objective work in fractions is amplified. Where this 
work was best accomplished, I learned that the pupils had 
begun their study with splints; had found fourths, fifths, 
sevenths, etc., of quantities by the actual division of those 
quantities into the required parts, finding what relative part 
that was of some larger quantity. 

To illustrate the teacher’s plan: Each pupil is supplied 
with say 20 splints, which he separates into groups of 8 and 
12, and the lesson proceeds thus : 


“Find } of 8.” 

This accomplished, “‘ How many 4’s in 12?” 
Three groups of 4 each are made. 

‘4 is what part of 12?” ee 

“4 is 4 of 12, because there are three 4’s in 12.” 
“Then } of 8 is what part of 12?” 

«3 of 8 is 4 of 12.” 


When I saw the class at work, they had passed beyond the 
stage of needing objects in their work, and answered 
promptly such questions: } of 18 is what part of 27? 4 of 
18 is what part of 48? 4a week is what part of a month? 
What part of two dozen oranges is 6 oranges? How much 
would I have to pay for 3 oranges if they sold at 20 cents a 
dozen ? 

One little girl was sent to the board to draw lines, an inch, 
a foot, and a yard long. When completed, she measured 
them with a foot-rule and a yard-stick, indicating by a short 
vertical cut the excess in length. 

As a training in concentration of thought, accurate visual- 
ization, and retentive memory, some of our teachers write 
questions upon the blackboard requiring no solution, call on 
some pupil to read a question, which the teacher immediately 
erases, while the pupil goes to the board to work out the 
solution of the problem he has read. The results attained 
by this device are most admirable and far reaching. 

“What is a half of seven apples? of nine oranges? of 
eleven pears?” were some of the questions put to a second 
year class, and I was surprised at the alacrity and the com- 
plete understanding with which the answers came. One 
little girl seemed to be uncertain, and the teacher proceeded 
to develop an individual conception of the fractional part of 
the quotient of 7 + 2. As nearly as I can recall it, such 
was the lesson : 

“I have seven apples. Here’s a picture of them on the 
board ” (drawing quickly with the broad side of the crayon 
as she spoke). ‘‘I want to give them to Alice and Pearl, 
so that each one will have just as many as the other. Now, 
how shall I divide them?” 

‘* Give one to Alice and one to Pearl.” 

“Yes, but they must have something to carry them home 
in. Now here are baskets, nice round baskets, one for Alice 
and one for Pearl. There’s one apple in the basket for 
Alice, and one in the basket for Pearl.’’ As she spoke, the 
teacher drew the apples as placed in the baskets, erasing two 
from the first group of apples. 

This was continued until three apples were represented in 
each little girl’s basket. 
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‘* Now, what am I to do with the one apple that is left?”’ 

asked the teacher. : 
. “Cut it in half!” was the answer, from the whole class, 

‘who had now become too interested to remain inactive any 
longer. , 

“ Why, yes. And, Alice, you will not mind if I give you 
the part with the stem, will you?” Turning to the pupil to 
help whom the lesson had been given, she said: 





** Here are nice round baskets, one for Alice and one for Pearl” 


“ T’ve given all of my apples away. How many apples has 
Alice? How many has Pearl? Into how many parts did I 
divide my apples? What is } of 7?” 


Third Year’s Work 


Now, for the first time, the pupil is expected to use, and 
to use intelligently, a text book in arithmetic. 

In the notation and numeration of numbers, the plan fol- 
lowed is that of separating each number into its component 
parts, the units, the tens, etc., the scale of the Arabic nota- 
tion having been taught objectively in the second grade by 
the use of single splints, bundles of ten splints, etc. Pupils 
are cautioned to carefully avoid the interpolation of “and” 
in the numeration of numbers. 

In the addition of numbers, the pupil! is required to think 
his numbers, and to place them in the proper places. 
Suppose the problem be this: ‘ 

Find the sum of 856, 1832, 27. if 





856 Once properly arranged, the work proceeds. 
1832 Seven, nine, fifteen, naming the result only. 
27 15 contains 1 ten and 5 units; write the 
5 units under the column of units, and add 

2715 Am’t ther ten. 


One, three, six, eleven tens. 11 tens are 
1 hundred and 1 ten. Write the 1 ten in the column of 
tens, and add the 1 hundred. 

Continuing, each order is added in this way, and the final 
result announced. 

In the solution of examples in subtraction, little or no 
difficulty is met, save where a digit of a given order in the 
subtrahend exceeds the corresponding digit of the minuend. 
We teach our pupils that when they are unable to subtract 
the digit of the subtrahend from that of the minuend, they 
are authorized to “ take” or “ use” a unit of the next higher 
order, understanding that’ they are expressing the same 
quantity in another way, by converting a single unit of a 
higher order into ten units of the next lower order. This 
clearly understood, subtraction presents no perplexities. 

‘Multiplication is vexation,” so runs the nursery rhyme. 
We are working now toward a revised version which will run 
thus: ‘ Multiplication is relaxation.’”’” Once it is firmly 
fixed in the mind of a child that multiplication is but a short 
method of adding equal parts, he immediately becomes 
interested in it, and takes delight in this new plan which is 
a labor-saving device for him. The saving of time and per- 
sonal effort appeals to his intuitive conservation of energy, 
and I have yet to find the boy or girl who has acquired the 
mechanics, who does not find real pleasure in working 
problems in multiplication. .* 

Why should the partial product secured by the multiplica- 
tion of a digit in the order of tens be placed as it is? 
Because the product of units multiplied by tens, is tens ; the 
product of tens multiplied by tens, is hundreds, and so on. 
When this principle is clearly comprehended, our teachers 
do not require that every step of the work shall be explained ; 
but they feel confident that the pupjl knows what he is doing, 
and better still, knows why he does it. 

To make my meaning clear, I present these companion 
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examples, using a single digit in the multiplier 864 
for the sake of brevity. san” 


5 times 4 = 20; put down o and carry 2, etc. 
ts this method (?) familiar? 


5 times 4 units = 20 units, or 2 tens. 8 | 6) 4| 
5 times 6 tens = 30 tens, or 3 hundreds. 





5 times 8 hundreds = 4o hundreds, or 4 _|_|3| 
thousands. }2lo| 
Adding the partial products the result is | 3/00) 
4320. ; 4|/9/0/}0| 


ee | | 

Division seems to present no special | 4/3 | 2 | 0 | 
difficulties, other than the confusion which 
sometimes arises when it is necessary to place a cipherin the 
quotient. The faulty expression, “5 into 3 don’t go,” which 
has been current generally, is not tolerated. Pupils are 
required to say, “5 is contained in 3 no times,” and without 
hesitation the cipher is written in the quotient. 

Long division is robbed of its terrors when the pupil 
realizes that it is only a longer way of performing division, in 
which the divisor, or quantity used as a measure, is beyond 
his semembered countings, and that he writes down, the 
several steps which, in short division, he made mentally. 

In the introductory work in long division, we use divisors 
whose first figure is contained in the first figure of the divi- 
dend, such as 21, 31, 22, 32, 41, etc., until some facility is 
acquired in getting the solution in.proper form. The intro- 
duction to the more difficult matter of securing the quotient 
figure when the first figure of the divisor is not contained in 
the first figure of the dividend, is accomplished quite gradu- 
ally. 

The use of the proper terms, and definitions of processes, 
is required ; but these are developed inductively, the pupil 
being encouraged to form his own definitions. 

I heard two very good definitions offered in a third grade 
class which was just beginning the study of multiplication : 
“ Multiplication is a short way of adding the same number 
many times,” and “ Multiplication is the taking of a given 
number several times.’’ These clearly show the process by 
which the definition was developed in the mind of each 
child. | 

The aim and end of all our teaching is to make the child 
the master, not the slave, of numbers; “ For by the com- 
mand of numbers he learns to divide and conquer.” 


Birds 


Provision for winter, covering, migration, winter home, 
nests. 

What birds are with us yet? Write list on blackboard. 
Upon what do they feed? Why do they not go south? 
If there is food for these birds, why not for those birds 
that have already migrated. Can not all birds eat the 
same kinds of seeds and insects? Can food of all be found 
in this vicinity during the entire year? When it is not 
found here, are there other places in which it can be 
found? Are the birds that need it able to go where it 
exists? Do they go? Do all the birds migrate? Why 
not, or why to a very limited extent, as the case may be? 
Does it seem to be the cold or lack of food which causes 
birds to migrate? Would they change their habits of mi- 
gration if the food supply was at hand? Why would it 
be a difficult matter in many cases for birds to change to 
another kind of food, for example, for the humming bird 
to live on the food of the sparrow and the robin to live on 
the food of the owl? In conclusion, we might say that 
birds migrate to other fields when their particular kind of 
food has become exhausted in one locality, because they 
are able to do so. Do birds sing in November? Why is 





November a good month to hunt for birds’ nests? 

Now that the birds are gone and the leaves have left the 
trees the nests may be seen and secured before the rough 
winter winds blow them away. 

Nests 

Since the birds have deserted: their nests, and will build 

new ones for next year, we may study the construction of 
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their nests. What materials used? The way they are 
woven. Where found? How obtained? Compare with 
other nests. _ What birds use wool, hair, silk from thistle, 
milkweed, dandelion, mud, moss, leaves, string ? 


Coats and Color of Feathers 


Do birds get heavier coats in winter? Is the new suit 
any different in color from the old? What birds have you 
seen that have changed color? Of what use is this coat? 
(Affords warmth and protection from external injury:) 
Why is it light and strong? (Necessary for flight through 
the air.) 

Study structure and arrangement of feathers, noting how 
well they are adapted to their purpose. Northern birds 
have a thicker covering than those that live farther south, 
those that do not migrate thicker than those that do. 

How are birds provided with a new covering? What be- 
comes of the old? Most birds wear one suit through the 
spring and summer and then put on a new suit for fall and 
winter. The changing of birds’ dresses is called ‘‘ moulting.” 

The two dresses are often unlike. Color often aids a 
bird in escaping from an enemy, and in securing food. 

A bird’s back is often of the exact coloring of the sur- 
roundings of the nest. Birds of prey fail to see such birds 
in many cases. Asa rule, birds of the tropics have brilliant 
hues. Those in the north are white or gray, and those in 
the temperate climate are of a dull color. 


Use 


Are feathers of any use to us? Where do we get down? 
What bird furnishes us with feathers for pillows? What use 
did our grandfather make of quills? How did the Indians 
use feathers? What birds’ feathers can you find for our 
cabinet? 

Drawing 


Draw nests and feathers. Paint feathers. 
Language 


Write answers to these questions: What fowls are 
plucked to furnish us with pillows and feather beds? Whefe 
do we get ostrich feathers? Where and how are the birds 
and wings secured that are used as trimming on hats? 
Where do the large quills come from? Do you think it is 
wrong to kill birds to use in this way? 

Do you think it is wrong to take feathers from geese, 
ducks, and chickens for pillows? If not, why not ?— Se/. 





Greetings 
A Physical Exercise 


FANNY L. JOHNSON 
I 
As I was going down the street, 
Whom do you think I chanced to meet? 
A soldier brave, so straight and tall, 
With sword, and uniform, and all. 
He said, “‘ How do you do?” 


2 

As I was going down the street, 

Whom do think I chanced to meet? 

I met a jolly sailor boy, 

Who greeted me with shouts of joy, 
And said, “ How do you do?” 


3 
As I was going down the street, 
Whom do you think I chanced to meet? 
A lady fair, who bowed, and smiled 
In kindly greeting to each child, 
Saying, “ How do you do?” 


As I was going down the street, 

Whom do you think I chanced to meet? 
A gentleman in suit of gray, 

Who, as he passed across the way, 

Said, “‘ How do you do?” 
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5 
As I was going down the street, 
Whom do you think I chanced to meet? 
A Frenchman, who was talking fast, 
But bowed politely as he passed, 
Saying, ‘* How do you do?” 


6 


As I was going down the street, 
Whom do you think I chahced to meet? 
A little maid from o’er the sea, 
In Norway her home used to be. 
She said, “ How do you do?” 


7 
As 1 was going down the street, 
Whom do you think I chanced to meet? 
A visitor from far Japan, 
Who bowed, and bowed, and waved her fan, 
Saying, “ How do you do?” 


8 


When my great grandma walked the street, 
And any friend she chanced to meet, 
You really could not see her face, 
She bowed with so much stately grace 
As she said, “ How do you do?” 


9 
And so whoever walks the street, 
In his own way his friends will greet ; 
But always through the outward sign 
The same true friendliness will shine 
As we say, “ How do you do?” 


Directions 


‘ The children stand in the aisles; the first child in every aisle, and 
every other child after, turns toward the back of the room, so that the 
children are standing in pairs, facing each other. 

Ist verse Children recite as if talking to each other, and at the last 
line give the soldier’s salute. 

2 When reciting last line shake hands heartily. 

3 Bow the head and smile. 

4 Make the motion of lifting the hat from the head. 

5 The Frenchman bows from his waist, with right hand on the heart. 

6 Make a peasant’s courtesy. This is done by simply bending the 
knees quickly, keeping the body erect. 

7 Bend the knees very slowly until kneeling position is reached, and 
then bow the head to the ground, in Japanese fashion. The action of 
waving the fan should be kept up by the right hand all through the 
exercise. Begin to bend at the beginning of the fourth line. 

8 Girls—step to left with left foot; place right foot on toes a little 
behind the left, bend both knees until the right knee rests on the ankle 
of the left, at the same time bowing from the waist as low as _ possible. 
Repeat with opposite foot for the sake of the exercise. Boys—keep 
knees straight, place hand on heart and bow as low as possible. 

9 The last verse is recited without any motions. 





The School-boy of 1903 


“Tommy, have you been vaccinated?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘ Have you had your vermiform appendix removed? ” 

“Yes, ma’any.” 

“ Have you a certificate of inoculation for the croup, 
chicken-pox, and measles? ”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘-Is your lunch put up in Dr. Koch’s patent antiseptic 
dinner-pail? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Have you your own sanitary slate-rag and disinfected 
drinking-cup? 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do you wear a camphor-bag round your throat, a col- 
lapsible life-belt, and insulated rubber heels for crossing the 
trolley line?” 

“‘ All of these.” 

“ And a life assurance policy against all the encroach- 
ments of old age?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then you may hang your cap on the insulated peg and 
proceed to learn along sanitary lines.” 
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A Christmas Scene 


EsrHER WHITE 


In our efforts to cultivate a spirit of unselfishness and of 
willingness to give and make others happy, we must be care- 
ful not to overdo and make the Christmas story seem prosy 
to the child. If so, we are apt to destroy the spirit that we 
aim to cultivate. We must not ignore what has been per- 
haps, his whole pleasyre and thought heretofore, that is, the 
Christmas tree and Santa Claus. Last year while we were 
studying the story of Christmas, we made a Christmas scene 
in the sand table. 

We got some evergreen branches and arranged them to 
form a tree. We fastened this tree securely in one corner 
of the sand table. The pupils made pink and white paper 
chains, to decorate the tree with. This was to be a play 
Christmas tree, so we cut apples, oranges, stockings, stars, 
etc., from colored papers and hung these on atree. In our 
construction work, we had learned to make boxes, baskets, 
and sleds, so we made these for presents also. 

When the tree was completed sonfe one suggested that 
we have a Santa Claus. I drew an outline of Santa on 
heavy paper. One of the pupils cut this out and with the 
assistance of several others, Santa was appropriately dressed. 
His clothes were made of colored paper and pasted onto 
the form. Then a standard was pasted at his back so that 
he could stand by the tree. Now we wanted a Jadder. 
The making of this ladder furnished busy work for two 
pupils during a recitation. The ladder was one foot long 
and the steps were two inches apart. We made it of blue 
blotting paper, and we placed it so that it leaned against 
the tree. 

Now we needed a reindeer and a sled. We made a large 
sled similar to the small sleds that we made and filled it 
with presents, such as dolls, horns, balls, etc., which the 
pupils cut from paper. For some time we couldn’t get any 
reindeer, but the pupils were on the lookout and finally two 
were found that answered the purpose very well. They cut 
these pictures of the reindeer from covers of two December 
magazines, then pasted them on heavy paper. They then 
cut them from the heavy paper, and pasted a standard to 
the back of each. They placed the reindeer in line, in 
front of the sled, and hitched them to the sled with red 
paper harness. This completed the scene in the sand table. 

The making of this scene furnished material for a great 
deal of busy work and a great deal of pleasure. Of course 
this was a real play tree, we did not give the presents to 
any one, but we played that we were making them for some 
one. Whenever a child made anything for the tree he had 
the privilege of telling us for whom he made the present. 
Sometimes the present was made for some one of the family. 
Again, something was made for some character in a story. 
Several presents were made for the “ Little Match Girl.” 
One little pupil always made her presents for a little colored 
girl who had lost her mamma. 

In addition to this work, each child made two real 
presents to give away, but I think the play tree was a help 
in cultivating the real Christmas spirit. 





Welcome to Santa Claus 
(Music—“ Upidee”’) 

The shades of Christmas Eve fell fast, 
Hear the bells, cheery bells. 

As down from Christmas town they, passed 
Hear the cheery bells. 

Old Santa Claus and all his train— 

The bells rang over hill and plain. 
Cheery, cheery Christmas bells, 
Christmas bells, Christmas bells, 
Cheery, cheery Christmas bells, 
Cheery Christmas bells. 


His cheeks are red as roses are, 
Hear the bells, jolly bells, | 
His blue eyes gleam, each like a star, 
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Hear the jolly bells. 
He comes, he comes— we haste to greet, 
The bells ring ever clear and sweet. . 
Welcome, welcome, Santa Claus, 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Welcome, welcome, Santa Claus, 
’ Welcome, Santa Claus.— Sed. 
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Christmas Day 1 
MAMIE ALSON KNIGHT 
(May be given by six or eight little girls in white nightgowns.) 


First: 
! Tis almost Christmas Day, 
2 Down comes the snow ; 
Falling so very fast, 
3 Oh ! dear me — oh! 4 
Second: 


When, w// the snowflakes stop ? 1 
4 Oh! look and see — q 
> Now only just a few, ) 
6 One, two and three. 
Third : : 4 
Now it has wholly stopped, 
7 How pretty — my! . 
8 Looks like a big white cloud | 
® Down from the sky. 


Fourth: : 


10 Then all the stars come out, 
Twinkle and peep ; 

11 Blink, ’cause it’s time for us 
To go to sleep. 

Fifth : 

12 Two little curly heads 
Sleeping at night ; 

13 Two little pairs of eyes 
Closed, oh! so tight. 


Sixth : 


Up comes the morning sun, 
14 Open each eye; 

15 Up come two curly heads, 
16 What do they spy? 


Seventh : 


17 Two stockings filled so high, 
What do they say? 

18 «Oh! Merry Christmas all, 
’Tis Christmas Day.” 


Motions 


Each word should be said slowly and distinctly. 
1 Point forefinger of right hand at audience. 
2 Hands raised in front, then slowly falling with fingers moving to 

imitate falling snow. 
3 Hands up at shoulders, and suddenly drop hands and head as 
though in despair. 

4 Right hand upward and outward in graceful attitude. 
5 Right hand remain same as in 4 and left hand upward and outward. 
6 Count on left fingers, one, two, three. : 
7 Hands clasped in front of right shoulder. ¥ 
8 Hands clasped over head looking upward. ii 
9 Hands swung outward and down in circle. oo 
10 Hands thrown upward and outward and look upward. 

11 Blink eyes slowly. 

12 Heads bending over, eyes closed. 

13 One finger on each eye. 

14 First take away right finger, then left, and open eyes, 

15 Heads up. 

16 Eyes wide open, point right forefinger forward. 

17 Hands extended outward, palms downward. 

18 Hands raised excitedly, and all go tripping off the platform. 





Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way 

And merrily hent the stile-a: : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a.—Shakespeare én 
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Bears 


GERTRUDE MOORE 


WAY up in the woods of Maine and Canada lives a 
A black bear. He is a great glossy fellow. He has 
sharp white teeth and sharp black claws. The 
Indians call him Mooween. If you could know 
Mooween, as he liyes alone by himself in the great woods, 
you would know a bear at his very best. 

Perhaps because he doesn’t care to see you, a bear is 
given weak, near-sighted eyes. His keen nose and sharp, 
ears tell him all about your comings and goings. 

Should you meet a bear out for a walk in his own woods, 
you probably won’t have much time to study him. It is 
said that he always has several plans of getting away from 
you inside his head. Just what he will decide to do depends 
much upon what you do yourself. He sizes you up. If 
you are frightened, he puts on a bold face and stands his 
ground. If you meet his gaze with no‘signs of fear, he 
usually walks quietly away. Shout at him. Flourish your 
stick. In a minute he will turn and rush away. Where 
there was a bear there will be only a flying set of feet and a 
a shower of chips and stones. 

So you see, in spite of his name, which suggests dreadful 
things, in spite of his cruel claws and terrible teeth, which 
could tear you to shreds, in spite of his great strong arms, 
which could crush you to death, an ordinary bear is really a 
timid fellow. He likes the peace and quiet of the woods. 
All he asks of you is to leave him alone. 


Cubs 


Bear cubs look like great clumsy black kittens. 
brimful of fun and frolic. They watch every movement of 
their big mother and mimic her in the drollest way. Some- 
times they play real monkey-tricks on her. If she is good- 
natured, she licks them with her tongue and seems to like 
the fun. Sometimes she feels cross. Then she cuffs her 
children with her great paws. 

Cubs, sometimes, stand up on their hind legs and box. 
They strike ‘big blows at each other with their pudgy paws. 
They have wrestling matches. When one gves down, the 
other fellow stands over him. He takes him by the throat, 
growls, and pretends to be very fierce. 

It is said that cubs sometimes play a game something like 
hide-and-seek with their mother. While she is away from 
home, they run away and hide. When she comes back, 
she may coax and she may scold. Those naughty cubs 
will not come to her. She must go and hunt them up. 

The mother bear takes great care of her little black 
babies. She teaches them all about the scents and sounds 
of the woods—and just what ones mean danger. When 
. they are still very young, she takes them between her teeth, 
carries them to a brook or pond, and gives them a thorough 
bath. The water is cold. The cubs kick and struggle and 
splutter. Little the mother cares. She dips them and 
souses them. Then she puts them in the sun to dry. 

Often she has help in taking care of her babies. 
A bear joins the family. He is larger than a cub, but not 
fully grown. He is the older brother of. the cubs. Last 
year he was only a cub himself. 

He helps teach the cubs to run swiftly, to swim, and tos 
climb. He isn’t always as patient as the mother bear. Big 
brothers aren’t often. When he gets cross with the little 
ones, or teases them, the mother bear boxes his ears just as 
she did when he was a cub. 


Food 


During the summer and fall, bears tramp, tramp, tramp, 
about the woods. They eat until they can eat no more. 
Then they sleep. When they wake up, they begin to tramp 
and eat again. 

They eat whatever the woods offer—roots, plants, leaves, 
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nuts, and berries. Sometimes they visit near-by gardens and 
help themselves to ripe vegetables. They even dig up and 
eat the farmer’s potatoes. 

When plant food is scarce, they kill and eat other animals 
—wood-mice, rabbits, caribous—anything they can lay their 
great paws on. 

Bruin is a fine fisherman. He sits on the shore of a shal- 
low stream and waits, silent and wary. A quick flash—a 
gleam of gold-red in the water. Out flies Bruin’s paw. 
The next instant the fish lies on the shore. 


A bear likes all manner of sweet things. Best of all, per- 


haps, he enjoys the honey he steals away from the bees, | 


And he likes something else as sour as honey is sweet. He 
comes to an old rotten log. He sniffs the air like a hungry 


school-boy. He lays the log open. From one end to 
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Bear and cubs 


the other he runs his great greedy tongue. 


Nothing is nicer 
for him than plenty of red ants. 


In the Berry Bushes 


Bears like berries of all kinds. Once a big bear took her 
family blackberrying. It was hard picking. Berries were 
scarce and briers were thick. At last in a cleared space, 
the bears came upon a tin pail full to the brim of luscious 
purple-black fruit. They dragged the pail away into the 
bushes. What a picnic they had! They were eating the 
last of their feast when there came a sound which made 
the mother throw up her head, sniff the air, and give a low 
cry of danger. One cub wanted to see what was the matter. 
He poked his black head out of the bushes. But he drew 
it back again and ran for his life. 

What he had seen was a number of hunters and guides. 
Some of them were dragging a dead bear. Two were lead- 
ing a cub. 

The men didn’t stop long to look for their lost pail of 
blackberries. What were a few quarts of berries to a beauti- 
ful black bearskin? It had been great sport, too, they 
thought, killing a redl live bear. It would be something to 
tell their friends in the city. 

It seems cruel, doesn’t it, that a man, who really doesn’t 
need a bearskin or bear meat or any part of a bear, should 
spend his time in shooting bears just for fun? 

And the cub—poor little fellow. He looked at the green 
woods as he went along. He filled his nostrils full of the 
scents he loved so. He seemed to know that he would 
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never come back. If he had known all about the life he 
would have to lead, I think he would rather have been dead 
like the other bear. He would be sold. He would be 
tamed and trained. 

He would have to walk miles along dusty roads. Then 
on street corners, tired and homesick, he would be made to 
carry a musket and march. He would be made to go round 
and round in a circle, taking great clumsy steps in time 
to a tune which his -keeper would sing—cracking his whip 
meanwhile. If he didn’t do it all as well as he could he 
would be whipped and kicked. Never more could he live 
the big free out-of-door life he was made to live—poor little 
lonely Bruin ! 


When a Bear is Attacked or Wounded 


he becomes savage. He fights for his life with great keen- 
ness and cunning. When her little ones are in danger the 
mother bear is roused to a fierce frenzy. She will do any- 
thing, that a bear can ‘do, to save their lives. 


Hibernation 


When the days grow short and cold, bears begin to think 
of winter. They are sleek and fat. Their fur is warm and 
thick. They are not afraid of snow and storm and cold. 
But they know that for months the woods will furnish them 
no food. So they look up hollow logs or caves, craw] inside, 
curl up, and go to sleep, to sleep all through the long 
winter. This long winter nap of theirs is called hiberna- 
tion. ; 

During their hibernation, bears suck their paws. They don’t 
do this to keep from starving, as some people think. They 
need no food at this time. But all summer long, up hill and 
down, over stones and brambles, through wet places and dry 
places, those faithful feet have carried their heavy bodies. 
The outside skin is old and dry and cracked and worn out. 
The bears help it to come off by sucking it. By spring a 
fine new skin will have grown in its place. 

A bear’s breath is so hot that it often melts a place in the 
snow around the open end of the log. In the first warm 
days of spring, the bears wake, and crawl out into the sun- 
shine. With the mother bear come two new little cubs. 
They were born to her in the old log during the winter. 


Story 


One night —-a crisp, cold night, all stars and snow — Joe 
and his bit of a sister, Bess, made maple taffy. 

It was the kind which must be stirred and stirred until it 
thickens into a golden, creamy mass. Then it must be cut 
into crisp toothsome squares which melt away in sweetness 
in your mouth. 

Well, the sirup had boiled and boiled and boiled. 

The old black kettle with the crack in it had held 
together. 

Bess couldn’t wait another minute for the candy to be 
done. So Joe took the kettle from the fire and began to 
stir. The kitchen was too hot. Joe put Bess in her high 
chair at the window. Then he went outside to finish his 
candy making. All went well until Bess leaned too fay 
forward because she must see how the candy was getting on. 
The chair leaned too. Bess fell out with ascream. The 
chair fell on top of her with a crash. Mother came. Joe 
set down the kettle and came too. He picked up the chair. 
He brought the witch hazel bottle and some brown paper 
and hot water and ever so many things. It was half an 
hour before Bess stopped crying and wanted some candy. 

Joe ran out of doors. The candy was gone — kettle and 
all. There was nothing left to tell that there had ever been 


- any candy save the big circle in the snow where the kettle 


had stood and — some large tracks. 

Joe knelt down. He looked carefully at the tracks. Had 
Jerry stolen up and played a trick on him? There was the 
print of a sole and five toes. But they were much too large 
for Jerry’s feet. Besides, would Jerry go barefoot on such a 
night? And besides—Joe looked more closely —did a 
boy’s feet have sharp claws on each toe? It couldn’t be 
Jerry. And there were only two little homes, Joe’s and 
Jerry’s, on the mountain side. 
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If you have ever made a kettle full of candy, thinking as 
each bubble burst, how good it was going to be, you can 
think just how anxious Joe was to find the thief and get 
back the stolen sweets. Mother was busy with Bess. The 
moon’s big, bright face was just looking down over the 
mountain. It was light as day. Joe set out to follow those 
queer looking tracks. 

He trudged sturdily along. Suddenly a low grunt, or 
growl, or both in one, brought him to a quick halt. Across 
the road was the thief—a large half-grown brown bear. 
But what was the matter with him? Joe quite forgot to be 
afraid in his wonder at the strange sight. For on that bear’s 
head — fitted snugly like a round cap, and held fast by the 
hardened mass of candy inside — was the big black kettle. 
The bear had stuck his inquisitive nose into the kettle to 
see what the delicious smelling stuff might be. The kettle 
had gone onto his head. And there it had stayed and still 
stayed and meant to stay in spite of the bear’s frantic efforts 
to free himself. This way and that he Junged and plunged. 
He threw his head and shook it wildly. He clutched at the 
air with his great paws. Still the kettle stuck fast. Its 
handle hung down behind. 

At a safe distance Joe watched the bear’s antics. He 
doubled up with laughter. The tears streamed down his 
cheeks. If only Jerry was there. Suddenly, a sharp crack ! 
crack! rang out. The bear had given a mighty leap. He 
had struck the kettle against a great rock at the side of the 
road. It snapped and fell to the ground. Part of the. 
candy went with it. More clung in sweet sticky strings and 
crisp chunks to the bear’s brown head. But he was free. 

Joe didn’t wait to see what the bear’s next move might 
be. He didn’t even wait to finish his laugh. For, even a 
boy —if he had walked about with a kettle of candy on his 
head — might become cross. Joe thought best to let him 
get goodnatured by himself. He ran home about as fast 
as two sturdy legs would take him. 

Next morning he and Jerry went to the great rock. 
There in the midst of big bear tracks lay the two pieces of 
the kettle. And inside and outside, it was scraped, licked, 
scoured — there was not one crumb of the candy left any- 
where ! 





A High Ambition 
A. W. W. 
(Dialogue for four boys) 


Tom Say, Freddie, what are you goin’ to be 
When you're a great big man? 
Freddie Y'm goin’ to be a preacher, Tom, 
And preach /oud as I can. 


Tom And Johnny, what you goin’ to be? 
I’m not a-makin’ fun. 
Johnny I'm goin’ to be a lawyer, 
A real splendif’rous one. 


Tom And Bobby, what you goin’ to be? 
I hope you'll tell me true. 
Bobby Why! I’m going to be a doctor 
And make some pills for you. 


Freddy, Johnny, and Bobby (in concert) 


We've told you all about our plans, 
Now let us quickly see, 

When you’re a great big man, Tom, 
What are you going to be? 


Tom (triumphantly) 

Well! lawyers are quite learned, 
And preachers dignified, 

And doctors hold their heads so straight 
They never turn aside. 

But I shall be the dest of adi, 
I know I shall, because, 

When /’m a man, I’m goin’ to be 
A fine, big Santa Claus ! 
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Little Gifts from Little Hands 


MARY CATHERINE JUDD 
“ The gift without the giver is bare,” 


is never so true as at Christmas time. Primary teachers know much less, usually, of 
the home life of their pupils than do kindergartners, for they have much less time to 
make social or business calls upon parents. But sométimes they learn with more or 
less surprise, of the value most mothers, whether rich or poor, place upon the handi- 
work of their little ones. 

I once saw on the down town office desk of a very wealthy man, a curious paper 
weight. It was a three inch cube of potter’s clay, not very exact in shape but on one 
side was the imprint of a little hand, or, at least, a part of one. ‘ That cube was worthless 
to the chance visitor, but priceless to the man of whom some had said, “‘ He cares for 
nothing but money.” Let us then take comfort in the small gifts which result in the 
short time each may spend in industrial or construction work. 

We all know what an incentive to better modelling, cutting, painting, or drawing is 
the thought given the pupil that the result will be used by him as a gift to some loved 
one. Do we not work better ourselves with the same thought in our minds? 

For first grade children there are to be found many suggestions for gifts in the simple 
affairs cut, folded, or sewed at this season in the kindergartens. Some that may be 
named may be common work with many and unknown to others, but it is hoped that 
there will be,enough helpful hints given here to satisfy the reader. 


First Grade Gifts 
A Pretty Chain 


Mark around one inch circle patterns upon colored papers. Cut out and string 
upon zephyr of same or harmonizing color. The fibres of the wool will hold the colored 
circles at regular intervals and make a pretty chain. If a butterfly pattern instead of 
circle is used it makes a very dainty decoration for Easter. Hearts are appropriate at 
Valentine time and the needle threading, knot tying, and lessons in accurate spacing 
make this a satisfactory work for little hands throughout the year. 





























A Japanese Cherry Blossom Time 


Buy a few sheets of pale pink tissxe paper. Cut out two-inch circles from two-inch 
squares given each child.” Secure a bare branch of apple, plum, or other fruit tree. 
Place together two or three pink circles, pinch in center, and fasten these to the twigs 
of the big bare branch and make a Japanese cherry blossom fime in your school-room. 
The older pupils will tie the blossoms to the unbroken branch and you should have ‘as 
a result a very artistic home decoration, one for which many dollars are sometimes paid. 


Penwipers 


Let the pupils bring bits of woolen cloth or the teacher may buy one quarter yard 
of new red flannel or felt. Cutinto circles of graduated sizes, fasten in center by sewing 
or by brass fastener, and have penwipers for ready use. Secure blotters from advertising 
firms, free for the postal card sent for them, and placing two blotters together, fasten 
your penwiper to one end and have no advertising showing. The brass fasteners serve 
well in this case. 

Needle-books 

Needle-books made in the simplest way of bits of square flannel cut and sewed by 
tiny fingers are much loved by some fond mothers. Circles of flannel or other 
cloth fastened together at one place, are used by the grandmother when she wipes her 
spectacles. Only pretty‘colors need be chosen of the many bits of cloth brought in, 
and if care is used, no feelings will be hurt. 


Weaving 


If raffia is furnished or bought, mal : little looms of the blank paper tablet backs. 
Slit these down one-half inch at the enc 3, and then wind on the raffia threads for warp. 
Fasten carefully and then let the weaving in of woof begin. One color is best in these 
small mats. Sew three edges together when mat is complete and make a little handbag 
if so desired. A handle can be easily braided. Little stove holders of Berlin wool may 
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be made upon tablet backs in the same way or by piercing 
holes at regular intervals near the end of the cardboard. 
Children like very much to weave in this manner. 


Painted Boxes 


Teach the pupils with some inexpensive paper how to fold 
and to paste corners of some simply made square box. 
Make a smaller one for a cover and place the two together. 
When expert at this box making, use thin water-color paper 
of very little cost to teacher, pupil, or parent, and make the 
same shaped box with cover, in the most dainty, perfect way 
possible. Strive for excellence in all things, but with this 
most of all. Let those little ones who can paint, now try to 
decorate with water-colors either the box cover or a wee bit 
of paper to be pasted upon it. Most exquisite little candy 
boxes have thus been made by first grade pupils of delicate 


touch. 
Second Grade Gifts 


Christmas Bells 


Cut out from either red or white cardboard Christmas 
bells as perfectly shaped as possible. Let each have a sym- 
metrical pattern to draw around to secure accurate shape. 
Have the bells as large as the writing paper will require. 
Write upon three or more sheets of paper some Christmas 
letter or greeting. Leave a blank leaf at front and back of 
booklet and use the cardboard bells for cover. Use but 
little decoration on cover, and tie with red. or white cord. 
Eugene Field’s poem, “ Why do bells for Christmas ring?” 
is suggested for the writing. 


Rattan and Raffia 


Make two circular mats of rattan and raffia according to 
any pattern you may know. Have one mat smaller than the 
other and fasten them together at the right and left edges 
for a whisk broom holder. Suspend by a pretty cord. Do 
not use ribbon in many ways for school work. Notice the 
constant use of cords in saleable articles at stores. It lasts 
longer and is not so worthless as ribbons. Make rattan 
table mats of some simple star center pattern. Sometimes 
pupils manage to work well enough to sell these when made 
at home and material is bought by themselves. Use only 
the simplest patterns for rattan or raffia in second or third 
grade. Do not attempt work beyond the pupils’ power to 
do well. 

Rugs and Cushions 

Country teachers can make a name for themsélves by 
utilizing the leaves of the cat tail flags and the coarser marsh 
grasses in the making of braided or simply woven rugs and 
cushions. Invent your own loom and patterns. Combine 
original ideas with the raffia and rattan work you may have 
seen in exhibit or in pictures, and strive to equal the Indian 
women who train themselves and their little ones to use the 
materials Nature furnishes them without stint. Many gifts 
of braided baskets of flag leaves and grasses could be made 
in the rural schools at this season if the teacher would lead 
in the making. 

Modeling 

Let the pupils model in clay, cubes, hemispheres, or 
plinths of large size to be used for paper weights and for 
other purposes. If a blue clay bank is in your neighborhood 
utilize its resources next September and have some things 
saved for Christmas. Potter’s clay is almost a gift when 
you are near a pottery or within a hundred miles of one, 
for freight charges are not usually enormous per fifty pounds. 
If convenient to a kiln make some things worth baking and 
admire them for years afterward. 


. Weaving Doll Blankets 


In Minneapolis, looms are sold to pupils at the rate of 
one dime each. Upon these simple one-foot looms have 
been made some very desirable little rugs. Brown carpet 
’ warp was used, with exquisitely colored yarns from an East- 
ern carpet factory, for the filling. Advanced first grade 
pupils and those in second grade did the weaving with good 
results. Time spent was forty-five minutes after recess on 
Friday afternoons. Doll blankets of white, pink, soft grays, 
and bright reds were made in all second grade rooms, 
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When you watch a street gamin with paper protectors on 
sleeves, a white bit of an apron, and face scrubbed until 
it shines as bright as his hands just cleaned with Sapolio, 
working intently on a snow-white doll blanket with narrow 
border of pink, you feel as if some magic wand had been 
wayed over his head. There was an incentive—a strong 


one —and it was his love for color and daintiness. He 
chose white, and he chose the pink for the border, because 
each pupil always chooses what he wants to work with 
from the school supply of zephyrs. And Ikey Cohen 
kept that blanket spotless to its finish, for I saw him and 
know the result. Little Ike’s hair became smooth, his face 
white but for its tan, his clothing cleaner throughout the 
week and his manners and morals improved with the prog- 
ress of the white blanket which came to him only on Friday 
after recess. It was a mighty uplift for him and his corner 
of the schoolroom. 


Silkolene Rugs 


On the same small looms are often made rugs of silkoline 
cut into inch wide bias strips and allowed to fringe to its 
utmost possibility. The result is a furry looking Tuykish rug 
effect, as the gay colors of the cloth hide themselves in inter- 
mingled hues. Rugs of raffia with narrow borders similar to 
the tiny blanket borders are also woven by the pupils. 
Colors and work are under the supervision of the teacher. 
Three samples of room work are:sent in to the supervisor at 
the end of the term. No hurry is allowed to torment the 
child or mar its pleasure in the work. 


Third Grade 


Copies of Indian Pottery 


Some specimens of copies in clay of American Indian 
pottery were seen in a Chicago school. Indian curios of 
this sort were secured, and vases, dolls, pitchers, and other 
objects, in good size, some six inches in height and some 
larger were made by the third and fourth grade pupils. 
These were also colored with thick water-color paints in 
imitation of the Indian coloring. The results were surpris- 
ingly good to those who are fond of such curios. Hints of 
history, sociology, and geography must have came when 
these things were wrought by these later Americans. 


Portfolios 


Portfolios seem rather elaborate to make, but when taken 
a lesson at a time, the result will prove more than satistac- 
tory. After previous experiments upon tablet backs and 
coarse material, choose, when making the Christmas port- 
folio, two duplicate pieces of cardboard, suitable in size for 
pictures or writing to be enclosed. Cover back with white 
or other colored leatherette, letting the edges come over the 
cardboard edges. Cover these with harmonizing lining paper 
on the inside. Paste a strip of cloth down the back. 
Cover this outside and inside with paper-like cover or lining. 
Tie the portfolio with cords at upper edge. In this portfolio 
place water-color sketches well mounted on white or tinted 
paper, for these will have been saved throughout the term's 
painting lessons. Or, perhaps, four or five well written 
papers saved from work required during the previous months, 
will give more pleasure. Little stories written after a trip to 
the park, studies of birds or animals, re-told tales from 
books, and similar work is pleasing to parents and a pleasant 
souvenir. 

‘Bead Work. Sloyd. Birch Bark 


Aaffia and rattan baskets, mats, or bags of raffia alone are 
always acceptable gifts. Raffia belts made like the shoe 
string belts are now somewhat out of vogue, but some still 
desire to make them. Bead-work in the form of neck- 
chains, fobs, belts, and bags is a delight to children and to 
parents, but beware of the danger to eyes and_bended backs. 
If sloyd has made its way into third grade be sure the boys 
have some gift ready for this season. More than one truant 
has been prevented from spending a stolen hour on the 
street because he knew that if he were in his seat at school 
he might use the knife and measure wood “ like a real car- 
penter.” Let him work on, knowing that even his gift will 
be appreciated by his teacher and parent, And with this 
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wood cutting comes the remembrance of birch bark possi- 
bilities. Many a northern woodyard contains quantities of 
this beautiful paper-like wood covering. Let the boys and 
the girls secure sheets of this, and peeling it down to its per- 
fection, use it for dainty book covers and envelopes. Use 
the heavier bark for baskets, fastening the corners with 
raffia or other strings. Study the birch bark articles offered 
in stores at this season and get a multitude of ideas and let 
the boys work at them. Just as out of rattan and raffia are 
made jardiniere cases, whisk broom holders, boxes, doll 
carriages, and bedsteads, so may the birch bark be used and 
many a little one’at home be made happier from the fact 
that brother’s or sister’s fingers have been trained and their 
eyes taught to see new beauties in common things. 

For the best part of this gift making is, after all, its result 
upon the giver, whether six or sixty years old. Fingers 
trained means eyes and mental faculties trained. Thoughts 
and work for others means less thought of ourselves. Less 
selfishness means less discontent, 

«And a Merry Christmas to us all,” cried Tiny Tim. 





Christmas Eve 


God bless the little stockings all over the land to-night 
Hung in the choicest corners, in the glory of crimson light. 
The tiny scarlet stockings, with a hole in the heel and toe, 
Worn by the wonderful journeys that the darlings have to Zo. 
And Heaven pity the children, wherever their homes may be, 
Who wake at the first gray dawning, an empty stocking ¥ see. 
el. 





The music that will farthest reach 
And cure all ill, is cordial speech—Hmerson 
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Christmas Giving 


Mary E. FitzGERALp, Chicago 


“ Wie are you going to give your children for 
Christmas this year?” said Miss Bird. 
“ Not one solitary thing,” said Miss Harrison 
impressively. “I discovered last year that 
times have changed since the blessedness of giving was 
rated above the blessedness of receiving.” 

“Why, how dreadful! Christmas is a time to make chil- 
dren happy! How can you let Christmas go by and not 
remember them, and give them something to remember?” 

“ That’s just my intention. They'll remember it all right 
if they get nothing,” was the grim answer. 

“Why, last year you were the most enthusiastic one in the 
school. Don’t you remember how we all laughed when 
your eloquence drove Miss Smith down town and made her 
work half the night filling highly colored tissue paper bags 
with candy and nuts?” 

Miss Harrison smiled. “Yes, I remember, but I also re- 
member my own experience. You know how I nearly 
reduced myself to nervous prostration, making pretty gifts 
and how I pressed all my friends into the service? I never 
told you the sequel because it was a very sore subject. [ 
tried so hard to suit, not only the child’s individual taste, but 
the taste of its parents. 

“*To Mary Maloney I gave an exquisite picture of the Sis- 
tine Madonna, beautifully passe partouted. She wept 
because she coveted colored Cassie’s gorgeous work-bag. 
Cassie turned up her nose at the work-bag and cast longing 
eyes at Jane’s crimson hair ribbons. Jane sighed, when she 
looked at Alice’s sachet-bag and held it to her nose, com- 
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pletely ignoring her ribbons. So it was all the way through. 
I seemed to have been inspired by some evil genius to give 
each one the wrong thing. 

It’s no joke, or at least it wasn’t then,” she said, as Miss 
Bird laughed heartily. “ But I haven’t told you the worst. 
I had some accounting with the parents. I had to explain 
to Jane’s indignant mother why I bought her hair ribbons. 
She’d give me to understand she could afford to buy her own 
ribbons and the reason Jane’s braids were tied with a shoe- 
string was because Jane preferred a shoe-string.’’ Miss 
Harrison looked solemn, although her eyes twinkled. 

“ Well, you do have the most unique experiences,” said 
** But was no one perfectly happy? You must 
certainly have pleased some one.” 

“Yes, I pleased two that I know of. I hadn’t provided 
anything for Peter Hollister because he had been out of 
school so long, and only appeared the last day, so I gave 
him my pearl-handled knife. I don’t think in all his life he 
will ever again experience such rapture. He stayed after 
school to tell me he hadn’t come to get anything and 
offered.it back. Somehow the scene in ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,’ where Bob and Tom have a fuss and Bob throws 
back to Tom the knife he had given him and which Tom 
leaves lying in.the path where Bob finds it when he comes 
creeping back, came to me in a flash. The love of a boy 
for a pocket-knife, they said, is beyond belief and after seeing 
the look in Peter’s eyes I quite believe ‘they’ know what 
they are talking about for once. 

“¢You didn’t mean it for me,’ he said, ‘did you, Miss 
Harrison ?’ 

““« No, Peter, I really hadn’t thought of you atall,’ said I, 
‘but I’m glad one pupil likes what I gave him. _It will take 
away the bad feeling I have about the others.’ You know 
Peter is something of a trial, Miss Bird, and I must say I 
was somewhat surprised at the feeling he displayed. 

“<7 always wanted a pearl-handled knife,’ he said, looking 
up at me actually with tears in his eyes, ‘ but I never thought 
I would really and truly have one.’ He wears it attached to 
a chain concealed around his waist. To the chain is 
fastened a fine wire and to the fine wire is fastened his knife. 
I thought it was a portion of a chain armor first. He ex- 
plained that boys lost their knives usually by standing on 
their heads and sometimes ‘kids’ stole them. I think there 
wasn’t five minutes in the day the knife wasn’t in his hand. 
I would have had it in my possession many a time, only to 
unharness him would have taken some time.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said Miss Bird; “all your other 
disappointments ought to have been counterbalanced by 
that boy’s happiness.” 

“‘ Was he as much of a trial afterwards? ” 

“Yes, more, for the knife was added to his arsenal of in- 
struments of torture. But, now I think of it, while he was 
just as troublesome, he somehow or other always came to 
time quicker and he never got into any more tempers. 
But he was never a model, I assure you, so don’t try to 
make a story out of it.” 

‘‘Well, how will you celebrate Christmas, then? The 
principal requires something to be done, and the children 
expect something.” 

“|’ye thought it all out. The room will be beautifully 
decorated, the children to do it, every child taking upon him- 
self some responsibility. I shall have a program with ever 
so many dialogues, so that every child may have a part, even 
if it is only a thinking one. There will be a tree, asa 
decorative feature only, dressed by the children, the orna- 
ments lent by the children, and afterwards returned for use 
another year. For constructive work, I shall have prettily 
covered candy boxes, or maybe silk bags for the girls, each 
to hold about an ounce. These will be presented to the 
children of some other room. 

“« Every story read will be to emphasize the pleasure of giv- 
ing—not one word about receiving, nor not one thing will 
they receive in school.” 

“ How can any story be about the blessedness of giving 
with the receiving left out?” said Miss Bird, teasingly. 

“Churches, schools, homes just cram children for that 
one. day and the famine that comes after seems all the 
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harder to bear. Now, a little girl from another school gave 
me an idea for good times that will extend through the year. 
I mean to celebrate the children’s birthdays. I'll appoint 
acommittee for each one, and some little gift, perhaps a 
party with a birthday cake and candles, a picnic, or some 
gentle festivity shall mark the day. It may not be a success, 
but I am going to try it anyway.” 

“Oh, who was the other one you made happy, you said 
there were two?”’ inquired Miss Bird. 

“ Jessie Black. I gave her a little silver bracelet I found. 
Her wrists were always decorated with strings of beads or 
colored silk or even a bit of tinsel when everything else 
failed. There was no doubt about her.complete satisfaction. 
It looked rather queer to see her dilapidated clothes and her 
jewelry. She tied several brass articles to it to make it 
jingle. But after all she was happy and a gift should be the 
cause of happiness.” 

“Miss Harrison,” said Miss Roach coming into the lunch- 
room, “I sometimes feel that you and your enthusiasms 
ought to be suppressed. I had no intention whatever of 
bestowing any Christmas gifts upon the children until this 
week and now I haven’t any idea of what to give. You 
seem to have exhausted the supply.” 

‘‘What in the world do you mean?” said Miss Harrison. 

“Your former pupils are bringing to school the gifts with 
which you enriched them last year, and showing them 
casually to me, whethet as a reminder or as a suggestion, I 

4 can’t tell.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” said Miss Harrison, turning to 
Miss Bird. 

“Tell me what?” said Miss Bird. 

“Why, that it is the receiving part which is in their 
minds. They want some one to have the blessedness of 
giving and they will be satisfied with the lesser blessedness 
of getting.” 

“You are absolutely becoming cynical,’”’ said Miss Roach. 
“ What an interpretation to put upon innocent actions! I 
declare you don’t deserve to hear the lovely things the chil- 
dren say. Alice*Berch brought a sachet-bag kept religiously 
between two handkerchiefs like cheese cloth, which she uses 
on special occasions and washes and irons herself. I sup- 
pose she never had a handkerchief before in her life. Cassie 
Jones brought a work-bag with a cotton cover basted care- 
fully over it and in it—well I won’t betray any secrets, but I 
think you’ll be happy when you see what's init. Peter and 
his knife have driven me to the point of distraction, but when 
he showed me something he made for someone he adores, 
I forgave him all the trouble it had caused me. I never 
intended to give children anything, but when I see how much 
they think of what is given them I feel like working my 
fingers to the bone.” 

“T think the whole trouble Jast Christmas was that you 
were, as you say, on the point of nervous prostration and 
saw everything wrong,” said Miss Bird. “The children 
probably thought they had eternity to admire their own 
things, so turned their attention to their neighbor’s belong- 
ings and you took their actions for covetousness. Aren’t you 
ashamed?” Miss Harrison, inattentive, made no reply, but 
sat musing for a few minutes. “I wonder if Nettie Laur- 
ence will give me the pattern for those odd shaped sachets? 
Children do so love perfumes. And do you suppose I could 
get a dozen silver thimbles at a reduced rate?” 

Miss Bird laughed heartily and quoted, “ ‘ Consistency is 
the virtue or something or other of little minds,’ and no one 
ever accused you of having a little mind, Kate Harrison.” 








Each Giving — Each Helping 


As we meet and touch, each day, 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious helpful ministry— 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need, 
Each helping on the other’s best, 
And blessing each as well as blest. 
~-Susan Coolidge 

















II ‘ 
Not over great Jerusalem It passed the mighty of the earth, 


Rested the mystic star of old, The pride of wealth, the pomp of kings, 
But over the little Bethlehem, To mark a prophet’s lowly birth, 
In holy legend we are told. And shame and scorn of common things. 
III IV 
Nor beat of drum, nor bugle cry, The watching shepherds heard with awe, 
Announced the prophet’s coming reign, And felt the brush of unseen wings, 
But “ Glory be to God on high, While from afar the magi saw, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” And joyful came with offerings. 
Vv VI r 
Still go before us, mystic star, Again the angel hosts draw nigh, 
Our dull and blinded eyes to clear ; We sing with them the Christmas strain, 
We follow with the magi far, * All glory be to God on high, 
And with the wondering shepherds hear. On earth be peace, good will to men.” 
—F. L. Hosmer 





Through Highways and Across Lots IV* 
Old King Conifer 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


HE following sketch may be used at the close of school, before the Christmas 

vacation ; as a conclusion of a series of studies on the evergreens; or for an 

Arbor Day play. The part of Old King Conifer may be taken by a child from 

one of the upper classes, while his subjects may be the little ones of the lower 
grades. 


Dramatis Persone Old King Conifer, Lady Hemlock, Pine Tree, Ariel (a fairy), 
Messenger Boy, King Coal. 

Stage Setting The ordinary school-room. A Christmas treet, in front of which the 
branches are cut so as to make a recess in which King Conifer is to sit. His throne may 
be made of two soap boxes, one nailed end up upon the other, the lower one forming 
the platform. Drape this with some bright color. The boy impersonating the king is 
dressed for the character, and wears a pasteboard crown covered with gilt paper. A 
long mantle falls from his shoulders. He carries in his hand a note-book, on the outside 
of which is printed in large letters, “ List of My Subjects.” In reality this may contain 
his speeches, one on each page, which will serve to prompt him, while he apparently 
refers to it for the names of his subjects. 

The scene opens with King Conifer seated upon his throne, poring over his book. 
He soon closes it, and soliloquizes. 

“ Here I am, King of Christmas trees, and yet I have never met any of my subjects 
except the Spruce, my most faithful one (“ouching its branches). ‘That is the reason I 
have sent this notice all over the land.” (Here he unrolls a great sheet of paper, on 
which are the following words in large letters, so that they can be read by the audience.) 


“ NOTICE 


I, King Conifer, call to meet me on the day of 
which are a part of my kingdom. N. B.—Come labelled!” 
This he hangs up on the tree in plain sight. There is a loud knock at the school- 
room door, and the king hurriedly resumes his throne. In comes a little girl, on whose 
dress sprays of hemlock have been sewed or pinned, so that she is covered with the 
green. On her back is a label, on which is printed in large letters, “ Lady Hemlock.” 
She carries a bag in her hand. After making her obeisance to the king, and kissing 
his hand, she says, “‘ Most worthy King Conifer, I am the hemlock tree, one of your 
subjects. You can always know me by my graceful, drooping branches, and flat needles. 
My cones are very small (aking a handful out of her bag and showing them. Just here 
the king or some pupil coughs). There, there! I nearly forgot the best part of me. 
(Dives into her bag and pulls out a large bottle labelled“ Hemlock Tea.”) This is the 
best present I could think of to bring. It is the very thing for your cold. It is made 
from my needles.” (The king recoils in horror as he reads the label.) 
Lady Hemlock “Why, what is the matter? Oh, you’ve made a mistake! That's 


* Copyright, 1903, by Agnes Vinton Luther. 
t For the decorations, see the close of this article. 
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not the tea the poor old man Socrates drank so long ago, 
and then died. That was made from a little plant, growing 
in the field, which has the same name. I have such a time 
making people understand ; but you will believe me after you 
have taken it.” 

As Lady Hemlock says the last word, the door opens, 
and in comes a bent old man carrying a branch of pine and 
a sack upon his back. Following him walks a little girl 
dressed in white, as a fairy, and carrying a wand. 

King Conifer “Good sir, whom have I the honor of 
addressing?” 

Old Man (bowing) ‘Your oldest subject, worthy King ; 
the Father of all the pine trees. I came at your bidding, 
and sent word to all of my children to be here. The 
trouble is, I don’t always know them when I see them, my 
sight is getting so poor; but (/ooking down at the king's 
feet) you are standing on one now.” 

The king jumps, and says, “Standing on one of your 
children ?” 

Old Man “Yes; those pine boards on the floor all 
came from one of my trees. Some of my children I 
brought with me (reaching down into his sack and bringing 
out a stick of kindling wood). This came from one of my 
branches (‘urning to the children in the audience). Mary 
can’t start the fire for your breakfast without my help.” 

“ Here’s something else for you, Pine Tar Gum Drops 
(giving them to the nearest child). 


Pine Tree proceeds to bring out various treasures from 
his bag, which he gives to Ariel, his fairy messenger, who in 
turn presents them to some of the actors, or audience, who 
taste or smell what is given them with apparent pleasure. 

‘*Here’s a bottle of turpentine. That comes from my 
trees.” ' y 

“Lady Hemlock brought her tea; but I have the finest 
cough mixture ever made, Pine Tar Cough Syrup, made 
from the tar which dripped from my trunk.” 

* Resin for the violin players.” 

“Tar Soap for the dog, who never dreams how much he 
owes to the pine tree— Ariel! Fly around the room and 
see if there are any more of my children here. .You must 
be eyes for me.” 

Ariel, holding her wand uplifted, dances down the aisle. 
She points it at the chalk-box, then holds it up. 

Pine Tree “Yes; that’s right. Made of pine wood.” 

Ariel touches a desk, or cabinet, rubbing her finger up 
and down it, and says, “ The varnish says it came from the 
pine tree.” (Coming back to the Christmas tree, she points 
to a toy boat hanging from a branch.) “Right! (says the 
Pine Tree) and larger ships than these have their masts made 
of tall, straight, beautiful pine trees.” 

The Pine Tree is interrupted by a shrill whistle. Enter a 
small messenger boy (one of the youngest children). He 
wears a cap of the American District Telegraph Co. and 
carries a telegram and book for signatures. He hands the 
telegram to the king with one hand and the book with the 
other. 

Messenger “Please sign!” The king hurriedly does so, 
and the messenger leaves only to enter with a package. 
The king reads the telegram aloud. “A dreadful accident 
has happened to me. I hope you will recognize me when 
you see me. (Signed ) BALSAM Fir.” 

The king takes the package from the boy and opens it, 
showing a balsam pillow. He looks curiously at it, turns it 
over, listens, and says, “Why! It is talking to me 
(Zays his ear to the pillow). What's that? You the bal- 
sam fir tree? Impossible! What! some little boy and 
girl took all your needles off to make this pillow? Dear 
me! Dear me! but that is sad. Certainly, I will tell 
them.” 

King Conifer (turning to the audience) ‘Children, 
Balsam Fir Tree was coming to see us this afternoon, but 
she cannot now (sadly), because someone has taken all her 
needles for this. ‘She begs that when you go to the woods 
for needles for a fir pillow, you will remember and only take 
a few from each tree, not all from one.” 

A sound of a violin is heard in the hall, and the door 
opens to admit a boy dressed exactly like King Conifer, but 
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all in black. He saws his bow back and forth over the 
violin, and recites : 
“ Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he ; 


He called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three.” 


King Conifer rises in rage. ‘“ What does this mean? A 
tival to my throne! Seize him!” 

King Coal (advancing, smiling) ‘Good King Conifer, 
you sent for your subjects. You are the king, on the earth, 
of all the evergreens; but I am the king of all the trees 
underground. A long while ago many of the evergreens, 
like the Pine (touching the old man) and the Hemlock 
(dowing to her), were sent down to me under the ground, and 
there I turned them into coal. You can find the traces of 
their wood still (sakes from his pocket a piece of bitumin- 
ous shale, with the markings of a fossil conifer. King Coni- 
Jer receives it and compares it with the bare stem of a twig 
Jrom his tree).” 

King Coal “The coal Mr. —— put in the furnace this 
afternoon was my work, and your subjects helped to make it 
(showing some lumps of ordinary coal). 

“Their sap I turned to amber (/o0ks around the room and 
finds a litile girl in the audience with amber beads, whom he 
brings to the front). This is the sap that was flowing 
through the wood, which I have turned into this beautiful 
clear, yellow stone (child takes her seat as King Coal 
proceeds). 

“« You are King above ground ; but / am King below.” 

King Conifer comes forward and takes both of his hands. 
“Old King Coal, we will reign together! My subjects 
(turning to them) \ Welcome our worthy guest, and dance 
in his honor.” . 

The characters form a ring and dance around him, sing- 
ing King Coal’s song : 

“ Old King Coal 
Was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pipe, 


And he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three.” 


(Circle dancing in the reverse direction.) 


“ And each of his fiddlers 
He had a fine fiddle, 
O, a very fine fiddle had he. 
* Tweedle dee, Tweedle dee,’ 
Said the fiddlers. 
Oh, there’s no one so rare 
As can compare 
With King Coal 
And his fiddlers three.” 


King Conifer ‘In token of our peace you shall join me 
in giving the presents from the tree.” 

The two kings distribute the gifts to the children. At the 
conclusion the class, or audience, having previously learned 
it, may sing the following, set to the music of “The 
Message of the Violet,” * from “ The Prince of Pilsen.” 


“In the tops of the cedars and pines, 

A whisper is heard, sweet and low, 

And each bough as it hears and inclines 
Shakes off its fair burden of snow. 

Hark! hark the whisper, ‘ Christmas is near.’ 
The pines and the cedars al] know, 

That they aid in the joy and the cheer, 
For this day they flourish and grow.” 


(The only change in adapting this verse to the popular 


song is to dwell on the first word in the first, third, and 
seventh lines, allowing two notes to the single word.) 


Chorus 
“ We sing a song of Christmas, 

Best day of all the year. 

The bells peal out their welcome, 
Our hearts are full of cheer. 

All Nature with us blesses 
The love that’s round us shed. 

Then carol ! — carol !— carol! 
* Neath the holly red.” 


Material The decorations of the Christmas tree consist 
of a simple gift for each child to take home. These 
should be the work of the children themselves as a result of 


* Published by M. Whitmark & Sons. For sale by Oliver Ditson Co., 867 Broad- 
way, New York City, New York. 
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their manual training, or Busy Work, preceding Christmas. 
The parents thoroughly appreciate the work of the little 
fingers, as expressed in the form of a raffia picture frame, 
through which a spray of holly has been woven; a spruce 
cone, into which hooks have been screwed for a key-board, 
the whole suspended by a bright ribbon; or a minia- 
ture book of several leaves containing a Christmas quotation, 
a mounted spray of pine, or arbor vite, and a tiny 
Christmas picture (Perry, small size). 

The following is a brief list of the other material 
mentioned in the play - 

A Christmas tree ; two soap boxes, and colored 
cloth for draping the throne ; note-book ; sheet of 
wrapping-paper for notice ; sprays of hemlock to 
cover dress; hemlock cones; bottle; branch of 
pine; potato sack; stick of kindling wood ; five- 
cent package of pine tar gum drops, which can 
be bought at the druggist’s ; bottle of turpentine ; 
bottle of Pine Tar Cough Syrup; piece of resin ; 
book for messenger boy ; balsam fir pillow ; violin ; 
fossil shale ; pieces of coal; amber beads. 





Some Easy Calendars 


W. J. K. 


S December swings around, the children begin to 
A ponder on the greatest question that has perplexed 
them since the Fourth of July. And as the days 
wear along this question gets warm, in spite of the 
weather, until, during the last few days of school, it becomes 
incandescent —this question of What to give! Of late 
years the teacher has undertaken, to a greater and greater 
extent,to help her 
pupils solve this 
heavy problem. 
And the result has 
been. a prodigious 
and feverish in- 
dustry, during the 
whole month of 
December, along 
manual training 
lines. The kin- 
dergarten class 
make paperchains 
which, if not 
strong enough to 
hold Rover, are 
yet serviceable as 
gorgeous decora- 
tions for the 
Christmas tree. 
The primary peo- 
ple are busy with 
bas-reliefs in clay, 
or whatever else 
theirrange of skill 
admits. And thence all along the line until we find ambi- 
tious eighth and ninth graders making actual furniture for 
the lucky recipients at home. 

The calendars suggested in the following are adapted to 
any grade in the school. For primary children, from whom 
not much is to be expected in the way of skilful manipula- 
tion, the calendar back may be simply a rectangle of 
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Fig. t 


mounting board, cut by the teacher to the required size. © 


This mounting board in such case should agree in color 
with one of the schemes suggested below. Pupils of the 
upper grades, however, will be able to make their own 
mounts, as follows : 

Cut a piece of tag-board or other moderately thick card 
the required size of the rectangle. This should be about 
44 x 6} for calendars which are long vertically, and about 
4 x 7% for those which are long horizontally. From a piece 
of cover paper of a suitable shade, as stated below, cut a 
rectangle one inch larger each way than the card just men- 
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tioned. Paste the cover paper on the card so as to exhibi* 
a half-inch margin on every side. In this pasting do not 
spread the paste all over the paper. If you do, the work 
will wrinkle beyond repair. Instead, just tuuch the card 
here and there at the edges with paste, so that it will 
adhere temporarily to the cover paper. Cut off the corners 
diagonally, as shown in Fig. 1. Fold over the remaining 





fig. 2 


margins and paste them down on the back of the card as 
seen in Fig. 8. This finishes the mount, which is now to 
serve as the background for the calendar and the decorative 
composition. 

The pictorial effect of the composition is had by cutting 
out silhouettes in different colored papers so selected as to 
give a quiet and harmonious effect. The best color schemes 
run through the grays and the low toned greens, drabs and 
browns. The large use of any bright, positive colors is apt 
to spoil the effect. This matter of color is very important. 
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A tasteful grouping of low tones will give an exquisitely 
artistic effect. On the other hand a combination of ill- 
selected and gaudy tints, such as a child would choose, will 
give a result fearful to behold. The kindergarten papers, 
glazed or otherwise, will not do at all. What we want is the 
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trade article known as “cover paper.” It is procurable in 
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large sheets (22 x 28) at a cost of about a cent a sheet, in 
any wholesale paper house or job printer's. 
lightest weight. 


As the most desirabie tones are indescribable in color 


Ask for the 





terms, we shall have to resort to the trade names by which 
these various papers are sold. The following are some very 
satisfactory color combinations : * 


(In any of these landscape silhouettes the moon is had 





ligne. 


Salient yaakety 


by cutting a circle out of ordinary manila paper, light 

- weight, and pasting it in its appropriate place. 
illustrations, the appropriate location for the calendar pad is 
indicated by an oblong.) 


For single silhouettes, as in Figs. 2, 3, and 4: 
Mount, Havana (Royal Melton). 
Figure, Shamrock green (Herculean). 


*The in theses are the trade brands. The names preceding these are 
tndividusl shades shown la the sample books: 
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Mount, Havana “ brown ” (Herculean). 
Figure, Egyptine (Royal Melton). 


Mount, Orange (Prineess). 
Figure, Lincoln “ green” (Herculean). 


For silhouettes of two or more layers, as 
in Figs. 5 and 6: 


Mount, Smoke gray (Royal Melton). 
Figure, Egyptine (Royal Melton). 
Banner, Serpent (Royal Melton). 


Mount, Dawn (Homespun). 

Shadows, Lincoln “green” (Hercu- 
lean). 

Half-lights, Havana “ brown” (Hercu- 
lean). 

Window lights, Orange (Princess). 

(This scheme applies to Fig. 6). 

For landscape silhouettes of two or more 
layers, as in Fig. 7 : 


Sky and water (one piece), Dawn 
(Homespun). 
Distance, Havana “ brown” (Herculean). 
Middleground, Lincoln “ green” (Herculean). 


Of course the above suggestions are only a drop in the 
bucket. The teacher who really purposes to try this device 
should lose no time in asking, at some wholesale paper 
house, for their various sample books of cover papers. 
These are usually to be had for the asking. She will then 
be in a position to figure out her own color combinations, 





Fig. 6 


possibly improving upon those given above. Some very 
delicate effects in landscape silhouette can be had by using 

- @ salmon tint for sky and water and blackish and grayish 
greens for distance and middleground. 
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In cutting out the various silhouettes the best results are 
had by furnishing the children the various papers with the 
outlines already drawn. The children’s work in such case 
is merely the cutting and pasting. \ These outlines can be 
easily duplicated from an original drawing by using carbon 
duplicating paper such as is sold to typewriters. In this 
way the teacher may draw, on tough paper, any crude 
design such as suggested by the accompanying illustrations, 
and then, in a few minutes, make as many tracings on the 


Fig. 7 


cover paper as she may require. Or she may divide the 
labor with the children by passing a few duplicates of her 
pattern around the class, together with carbon tracing paper 
and the cover paper, and having the pupils make their own 
tracings. Or again, in a grammar grade, the pupils may, 
after a little instruction, invent their own designs; and, 
selecting the. best of these, the class may proceed to finish 
up a calendar, each for himself. 

The little calendar pads for 1904 are to be had at almost 
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any stationer’s for about two cents apiece. This, to my 
notion, is more than they ought to cost ws. If you go toa 
good sized job printery they will generally cut this price in 
two. In every case get the calendar pads that are printed 
in black ink on, plain white paper so as not to complicate 
your color problem. . 

The finished calendars should have holes punched at the 
top and be strung with appropriately colored ribbons, for 
hanging. Or, instead of this, they may have a foot, or prop, 











Fig. 8 


attached to the back, for use in standing on a desk. Or it 
will do no harm to use both of these devices on the same 
calendar. 

The prop in the illustration, Fig. 8, was made of a strip 
of tag-stock (any fairly tough card will do) 1} inches 
wide and 9 inches long. The laps, pasted to the calendar, 
were each } inch long. The prop was 4} inches long 


and the remainder of the strip was folded inside, as 
shown. 





A Christmas Finger Play 


Bertua E, BusH 


1 All the children sleeping, sleeping ; 
Quiet as a mouse, 
2 Santa Claus goes up the chimney, 
Comes into the house. 
3 Now he sees the stockings hanging 
In the dim firelight, 
So he fills them every one 
4 And rides off through the night 


Motions 


1. Fingers all folded. 
2. Make chimney with two hands, one above the other. Let the 
upper thumb represent Santa Claus going down. ; 
3. Fingers hang loosely for stockings in a row. 
. 4- Motion of galloping off. - 





In the fourth century good old St. Nicholas, Archbishop 
of Myra, made himself so famous for good works that he has 
been called the patron saint of Christmas ever since. 





Where He Lived 


Policeman What’s your name, sonny? 
Johnny My name is Johnny. 
Policeman Where do you live? 
Johnny I live at Santa Claus Avenue. 


(St. Nicholas Avenue.) 





The Greatest and Best Birthday 


MARGARERT B, PumMpPurey, Oak Park, III. 


= Y birthday!” How full of meaning to the six- 
year-old who says it ! 


The best birthday the world has known — shall 

the child be allowed to lose the beauty of its 

spiritual significance because of the overwhelming pressure 
of other interests which surround the Christmas time? 

The story of the first Christmas should begin early. The 
teacher has re-read the Old Testament promises of the King 
to come, atid the story of the Nativity as told by Matthew 
and Luke. She has read again portions of “Ben Hur,” 
“The Story of Jesus Christ,” by Mrs. Phelps, “ Child’s 
Christ Tales,” and anything else she could find which would 
make more vivid her own mental pictures, until she is satu- 
rated with the spirit of this glad and sacred season.. Then 
as dramatically as possible and in language the most simple 
and beautiful she can command, she begins the telling of 
this greatest story. 

In the first talk it is the story of the wonderful promise 
which God had made to his people, and of the hundreds of 
years during which they had waited and watched for the 


King. Then she tells of the beautiful Mary of Nazareth at . 
rest on the housé-top in the cool of the day, thinking of the- 


promised King and watching the stars gleam forth, one by 
one from the deepening blue. She tells them of the great 
beautiful star which grew larger and more brilliant, coming 


_ hear and nearer until, in the dazzling brightness, she saw 


an angel bearing the promise that into her loving arms God 
would lay the Babe who was the King of Kings. 
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In the second talk the children listen to the story of the 
long, sweet summer, during which Mary kept the beautiful 
promise hidden in her heart, never torgetting, but as she 
went about her ‘work in the house or garden, loving and 
longing for the little Child whose coming was to make the 
whole world better and happier. They hear of Joseph the 
carpenter, and of the’quiet oriental marriage, of the new 
home, and of the warm, bright autumn when Mary watched, 
waited, and remembered. Then they hear of the journey 
in the mild southern winter, to Bethlehem, and of ‘the 
arrival at the inn. 

Next, the children see the rolling country about Bethle- 
hem, the great flocks of sheep feeding upon the hillsides, 
the shepherds in their rough garments of skins, and the 
faithful shepherd dogs. As the twilight deepens they see 
the flocks drawing nearer together for mutual protection, 
and lie down to sleep on the sheltered side of the hill. The 
shepherds sit near them and talk or sing softly together. 
They watch the stars which become so dear and full of 
meaning to those of warm eastern lands, who spent so great 
a part of their lives under the open skies. Then comes the 
wonderful vision of angels, the Song, and the Star. 

Some morning about this time when the children enter 
the room they find a width of burlap, rich red, green, or any 
harmonizing, color stretched across some seldom used 
board space between window and door, and above it is writ- 
ten, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” Upon this 
background hang pictures of the “Annunciation,” the 
‘* Announcement to the Shepherds,” and others illustrating 
the story thus far told. The gold or yellow stars which the 
pupils cut the day before are used for decoration. 

No doubt the children have brought to school many pic- 
tures, big and little, good and poor, illustrating some phase 
of the Christmas thought. As the story is told of the 
arrival of the shepherds, the cave, and the Babe in the 
manger, copies of great paintings of the ‘“‘ Madonna and 
Child” are shown. By means of little sharp-pointed paper- 
hangers, the children group these upon burlap background 
where they are low enough to be clearly seen by the small- 
est, and form an attractive decoration. 

In the story of the “Wise Men of the East”’ following the 
star across the hot sands, the vastness, loneliness, and 
mystery of the desert is made as vivid as possible, and the 
mental pictures now formed by the child will later prove 
the foundation upon which to build the story of ‘‘ Gemila,” 
or some other child of the Desert. 

This story of the Wise Men and their gifts will introduce 
the thought of gift-making. How gladly we should have 
brought our choicest gifts to lay at the feet of the Holy 
Child as these men did. That we cannot do, but Jesus has 
told us of a way in which we can always do things for him, 
when he said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Nearly everyone knows of at least one person to whom 
Christmas brings but little joy — someone who is ill, or poor, 
or lonely, to whom his: loving little gift will bring cheer. - In 
giving to this one from whom we expect nothing we give the 
best gift to the Christ-Child. ° 

Gifts 


In many of the newspapers throughout the country there 


appears each morning a puzzle picture in which is shown 
some prominent figure in history or nursery rhyme, and one 
expected to find his companions, dog or horse lurking ob- 
scurely in the lines of the drawing. A collection of these 
Mother Goose or history pictures sorted and mounted in 
small, bright paper muslin scrap-books will delight many a 
little convalescent in the Children’s Hospital. 

Book-Mark Paint in bright colors a butterfly with 
spread wings which shall be at least two inches across the 
widest part, and cut it out. Cut a strip of paper 5 x 1} 
inches and put a quarter of an inch of paste across one end, 
and attach to the thorax and upper wings of the butterfly, 
leaving the lower wings free to slip over the page. A 
large daisy or other flower may be used instead of the 
butterfly. 

Stamp Case Cut a strip of paper 3x5 inches and fold 
the long edges together. Across one end paint two or three 
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violets and cut away both sides of the narrow booklet above 
the flowers. Slanting across the face of the booklet print in 
violet color the word Sramps, and inside sew two narrow 
sheets of paraffine paper. This design may be elaborated 
by making a shield or case for the booklet. Cut a four-inch 
square and fold loosely around the booklet, lapping and 
pasting the two edges in the back. Withdraw the booklet 
and on the front of the shield paint and cut out violets as 
before. Slip the booklet into the shield so that the flowers 
on the one come just above those on the other, that they 
may appear to be one bunch of blossoms. Trim the lower 
edges until even. 

Hair-pin holder Cut as large a five-pointed star as can 
be made from a seven-inch square, then fold the points 
toward the center, forming a pentagon. Next fold each 
point back until half its length extends beyond the side of 
the pentagon, and tie a piece of baby ribbon around the box 
under the points to keep it in shape. From some dainty 
color make a tuft to fit into the box, by winding wool many 
times around a card of the proper size. Tie the loops 


firmly in the middle and cut both ends, and sew this fluffy 


tuft to the bottom of the box. By folding a larger star in 
the same way a pretty bonbon box may be made. 

Picture-frames 1% Cutadark brown mat to fit one of the 
brown and white copies of “ Madonna and Child.” Near 
the outer edge of the mat print with the mimeograph or 
hektograph, a Greek border or other design of straight lines, 
the longest of which does not exceed one inch. This 
pattern may be worked in undyed raphia, one: stitch to each 
‘line. 

2 Acircular card-board frame two inches wide, is cut to 
fit a brown and white copy of the “ Madonna of the Chair” 
or other suitable picture. This is wound with raphia, care 
being taken to keep the strands broad and smooth. When 
this is done, finish the frame by sewing around the inner and 
outer edges with simple overcasting stitch, taking care to 
have the stitches of equal length and slant. By “ overcast- 
ing” around in the opposite direction a cross-stitch 1s 
secured. The edges may be finished in dark brown raphia. 
This design may be modified by weaving several strands of 
raphia in simple basket pattern about the circle. Children 
who have had kindergarten weaving will have little difficulty 
in weaving a more elaborate pattern around the frame. 

A Napkin-ring From heavy water-color paper cut a strip 
14x 6 inches and wrap with raphia to within an inch of 
each end. Lap the ends by one inch and sew firmly to- 
gether, then finish wrapping the ring. Before overcasting 
the edges weave a strand of raphia under the wrapping? at 
each edge to strengthen it. A smooth, round, kindergarten 
bead may be taken upon the thread at each stitch in the 
overcasting, making an even row around each edge. 

Game of Ring-toss Make several hoops about six inches 
in diameter, of two or three coils of rattan. Wind each 
hoop in raphia either plain or colored. 

A number of pretty decorations can be made by folding 
a strip of paper a number of times, and with a single cutting 
make a border of repeated design. These may be used to 
decorate frames, calendars, or the cover of a booklet in 
which some of the child’s handiwork has been mounted. 





Why December 25 was Chosen 


According to church history, Christ was baptized on Janu- 
ary 6, and at first, his birthday not being recorded, that was 
the day celebrated; but sometime in the third or fourth 
century December 25 was chosen instead—to be celebrated, 
ever after, as Christ’s birthday. The chief reason for select- 
ing this date, just at the winter solstice— the time when the 
year turns its back on the short dark days of winter and sets 
its face toward the long bright ones of spring—was because, 
in those times, this was the accepted season for festivals. 
The Romans already celebrated it as the Saturnalia; the 
nations of the North called it Yule, and by a beautiful 
symbolism, the Christians made their feast a rejoicing that 
the Sun of Righteousness was rising with cheer and comfort 
for the world. 
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Stories of the Rhine Country IV 
The Christ-Child and the Boy 


ALIcE E, ALLEN 


LONG the banks of the Rhine are many cathedrals 

A as old and gray as the stories which are told of 

them. In Cologne stands the Church of St. Mary 

of the Capitol. Here is a statue of the Virgin Mary 

and the Christ-Child. The Child leans down from his 

Mother’s arms as if about to take a gift which is held up 
toward him. 

This is the legend in remembrance of which the statue is 
erected. 

Long ago in Cologne there lived a poor widow and her 
little son, Hermann Joseph. Every day they came to the 
Church of St. Mary of the Capitol. Together they knelt at 
the foot of the statue of the Virgin and the Child. Here 
the good woman taught her little son to say his prayers. 
The beautiful face of the Virgin, bending above him, made 
a deep impression on Hermann Joseph. With all a child’s 
pure love he loved her and the Babe in her strong, tender 
arms. What could he do to show his love? Others brought 
rich gifts and left them at the feet of the Virgin. He was 
poor. He had nothing of his own to give. 

One day, however, the Holy Mother, whose ear is quick 
to hear the prayer of a child, heard a soft voice call her 
name. “ Mary,” it pleaded, * Mary, Mother of Christ. 
Here is a gift for the Babe in thine arms. Let him, I pray 
thee, stoop down and take it from me.” 

The Mother looked down. There at her feet knelt Her- 
mann Joseph. His eager little hands held toward the Babe 
a great ripe apple. His face shone with trust and love. 

‘Touched by his faith, Mary bent low. She held her little 
Son toward the kneeling boy. The Babe reached out his 
tiny hands. As he took the apple, he gave Hermann Joseph 
a smile of divine beauty and tenderness. Hermann Joseph 
ran home. His little heart beat high with joy. 

Every day after that, Hermann Joseph brought some 
offering to the Christ-Child. One morning it was a slender 
field blessom. The next it was a bright pebble from the 
bank of the Rhine. ; 

Again it was only a bunch of strawberries, scarlet and 
sweet. And always when the boy gave his gift, his heart 
bounded to think how sometime he should be a priest and 
tell people about the Virgin and the Babe. 

But one day Hermann Joseph came weeping to the place. 
With many sobs he poured out his sad story to Mary and the 
Babe. He was now ten years of age. His good mother 
could no longer afford to send him to school. He must 
leave the books he so loved and learn a trade. By and by 
he must go out into the world and take care of himself and 
his mother. He could never be a priest. 

When he had told all, a voice spoke to him. It was low 
and sweet like the first notes of the great organ at twilight 
service. It was the voice of Mary the beautiful Mother of 
Christ. 

“Hermann Joseph,” it said. The boy listened. He 
lifted his blue tearful eyes to the adored face above him. 

“Hermann Joseph,” said the gentle voice, “your faith 
is great. Your prayersshall be answered. Behind the altar, 
beneath the stones, is money. Take it. Use it well. Be- 
come a priest of God.” 

Dazed with joy, Hermann Joseph left the church. He 
went to school. He entered a monastery. Years went 
by. He grew grave and wise. He studied deep books. 
He thought deep thoughts. He forgot the old church of 
his childhood. He forgot even the beautiful Mother and 
Child. 

Then a strange thing happened. One day, Hermann 
Joseph found that of all the wise and wonderful things he 
had learned in the monastery, not one could he remember. 
He tried to read. The page might as well have been 
blank. It told of things he once knew which had for him 
now no meaning. He had lost his memory. In despair he 
closed the great book, 
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As he sat there with his head bowed, there came to him 
a faint, far-off remembrance of days long past. Asin a 
dream, he saw a dim old church. In one shadowy corner 
stood a-statue of Mary and the Babe. At her feet knelt a 
tiny boy. Had he been that boy? Had he once knelt at 
the feet of the Virgin? And had he since forgotten her 
and the Babe in her arms? 

Hermann Joseph’s heart ached with shame and sorrow. 
He sprang to his feet. He returned to Cologne. He went 
to the old church. There in the silence he fell on the floor 
at the feet of Mary. He wept hot tears. He begged for- 
giveness for his long neglect. _ All day he stayed there. At 
last, worn out, he fell asleep. 

A dream came to him. Once more, the Virgin spoke to 
him. She told him that his sins were forgiven. She told 
him, too, that some day he—Hermann Joseph—should enjoy 
the rare fruits and flowers of Paradise. 

For once, long ago, he had given his best gifts to the Child 
in her arms. 


Hermann Joseph awoke. He was at peace. And lo— 
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** His eager little hands held toward the Babe a great ripe apple.” 


like a flash his memory came back tohim. He remembered 
all the wise and wonderful things he had learned. He arose 
and went back to the monastery. But never again, so long 
as he lived, did Hermann Joseph forget the Holy Mother 
and the Babe of Bethlehem. 


The Story of St. Christopher 


On the banks of the Moselle River stands the castle of 
Cochem. Inside the castle is a wonderful picture. It is 
made entirely of bits of colored stone; put carefully together 
and showing the great St. Christopher. This is the story. 

There was once a giant named Offero. He was strong 
and powerful. So large was he that beside him a tall man 
seemed but a little child. 

Offero made a vow. “I will use my great strength,” he 
said, “ only in the service of the mightiest king to be found.” 
He set out to look for this king. From place to place he 
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went. At last he came to a splendid kingdom, where 
ruled, he was told, the greatest and most powerful of all 
kings. eA 

Offero offered himself to serve the king. The king was 
pleased. Among all his courtiers there was none like 
Offero. 

So for awhile all went well. 

One day the king sat on his throne. He wore purple 
robes and flashing gems. All heads were bowed before 
him. Suddenly one of his courtiers spoke Satan’s ‘name. 
The court grew silent. The great king shuddered. Offero 
was surprised. 

“‘ Who is this Satan?” he asked. 











“ With his staff he stepped down into the water” 


“ He is King of the lower regions,” was the answer. 

“ Is he mightier, O King, than yourself?” said Offero 
gravely. 

“ Alas!” replied the king,” he is mightier than any.”’ 

“Then I leave you,” said Offero, “for I have vowed 
to serve only the mightiest.” 

Offero went away. He soon found the realm of Satan. 
One day, as they walked together, Offero saw his mighty 
master tremble. 

“Of what are you afraid?” he asked. 

“ Of that,” said Satan, in a low voice. 

Offero looked where Satan pointed. There at the side of 
the road was a rude wooden cross. 

“Of that?” repeated the giant in wonder, “a cross?” 

“Upon such a cross Christ died,” said Satan. “He is 
more powerful than I. I am afraid.” 

“TI serve only the mightiest,’’ said Offero proudly ; ‘‘ hence 
I leave you and seek Christ the King.” 

Long Offero searched before he could find any to tell 
him of Christ. At last he came up with a band of weary 
pilgrims. From them, Offero learned that Christ’s kingdom 
lay across a deep, wide river. No one could cross the 
stream until bidden to do so by the King himself. 

“JT will go with you,” said Offero. “Perhaps he will 
send for me.” 

By and by they came to the stream. It was dark and 
deep and swift and strong. There was no bridge. There 
was no boat. 

Even as they gazed, across the dark waters, came a 
beautiful messenger in glistening white robes. To a tired 
old woman of the band, he spoke gently. “Come,” he 
said, “the King has sent for you.” 

The woman went bravely to the edge of the river. She 
stooped down. The current was swift. The water was cold 
as ice. ‘ She shivered and drew back. 

Offero heard her cry of distress. He strode to the 
water's edge. As if she had been a child he raised her in 
his strong arms. He carried her safely across the river and 
set her down upon the shore, 
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“Go,” he said, “ tell Christ the King that Offero waits 
to serve him. Until he sends for me, I will use my 
strength in helping the weak and timid across this stream to 
his kingdom.” 

Then Offero went back. Day after day, he helped 
pilgrims across the river. That he might always be near 
when needed, ae built a little hut close to the water’s edge 
and lived there. 

One night there rose a terrible storm. Above the swift 
rush of the water and the roar of the wind, Offero heard a 
piteous cry. He took his stout staff and his lantern and 
went out into the storm and darkness. On the bank of the 
river he found a little frightened child who said that he 
must cross the stream at once. 2 

The great giant lifted the little one to his strong shoulder. 
With his staff he stepped down into the water. 

Under the heaviest burdens the giant had never faltered. 
But now, under the light weight of the child, he stumbled. 
He nearly fell. At each step the child grew heavier. It 
was all Offero could do to carry him. Every bit of his great 
strength was taxed before he reached the opposite shore and 
set the child safely down. . 

He turned to look—lo! the child was gone. In his 
place stood the tall, kingly figure of a man. His face was 
one of rare beauty. His. voice was sweet beyond any 
words. 

“ Offero,” he said, “ thou hast brought me safely across 
the dark river of death. Be not surprised at my great 
weight. For always with me I carry the sins and sorrows of , 
all the great world. It is not strange, then, that thou 
shouldst stagger under the burden. But be of good cheer. 
Thou art no longer Offero. Henceforth art thou St. 
Christopher— the bearer of Christ. For—J am the 
Christ.” 

Thus, it is said, the giant Offero became the great and 
good St. Christopher. 





The First Christmas 
A. W. W. 
(Class Recitation) 

In the gleaming starlight 
Of the long ago, 

Once the little Christ-Child 
Came to earth below. 

By the manger cradle, 
Where the, Baby slept, 

There His gentle Mother 
Loving vigil kept. 


Through the gleaming starlight, 
Hushing grief and wrong, 
“Glory in the highest!” 
Sang an angel throng. 
Shepherds heard the music 
Of the heavenly song ; 
“ Peace on earth!” it echoed, 
In a chorus strong. 


Through the gleaming starlight, 
Shone a brighter star, 

Giving light to Wise Men 
Coming from afar ; 

Following its guidance 
In that long ago, 

There they found the Christ-Child 
In the manger low. 





*Tis the time of year for the open hand 
And the tender heart and true, 
«When a rift of heaven has cleft the skies, 
And the saints are looking through. 
. Margaret Sangster 





For they who think of others most, 
Are the happiest folks that live.—Phabe Cary 
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A Glimpse at Modern Bethlehem 


It was the Emperor Constantine’s mother, the Empress 
Helena, who marked the exact place of the Christ-Child’s 
birth while on a pilgrimage through the Holy Land after her 
conversion to Christianity. To-day,in the floor of a cave in 
the limestone hillside on which Bethlehem is built, we may 
still see, on the very spot where Christ, was born, the bright- 
gleaming star placed there by the Empress Helena’s own 


_ hand “in the solemn midnight, centuries ago” ; and on’ it 


we may yet trace the words, “ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est” (Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus Christ 
was born). 3 

Kneeling with bowed heads beside that glimmering star in 
the unfailing light of that Holy of Holies, we realize as 
never before what Christmas really means, what exquisite 
wonder and joy, what glowing rapture, what bliss beyond 
compare! Here, we say to ourselves in awe, under this 
very roof He was born. Here in this very place Mary and 
Joseph, and the shepherds, and the wise men saw Him 
“ wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” It is 
only when we.-rise and look about us that we come back to 
the present moment. Then, indeed, we see that the floor 
is no longer of rock, but marble; that the rough walls are 
hidden by silken tapestries, and that silver lamps depend 
from the roof by shining chains. A spiral flight of fourteen 
steps leads up from this Holy Crypt to the great choir in the 
church above. 

The Christmas Eve service in this church is the one great 
feature of Christmas in modern Bethlehem. From Jerusalem 
the long procession of chanting priests and pilgrims wends 
its way past vineyards and olive groves and fields of grain 
across the six-mile stretch of country to Bethlehem. Up 
the narrow street between flat-roofed dwellings of white 
stone it winds to the church of the Nativity. Roundabout 
are terraced ridges, deep gorges, fertile valleys, and flowing 
streams. There to the east lies the Dead Sea, and over 
yonder are “the Fields of the Shepherds.” We.are indeed 
“ treading Christ’s ground, and breathing Christ’s sweet air.” 
We enter the church. There are no seats, so all must stand 

‘or kneel. The blaze of light from myriads of gold and silver 
lamps and waxen candles falls on a many-colored mass of 
red fezes, white veils and gorgeous garments. At the farther 


end the Patriarch, priests, friars, choristers, acolytes, and 
seminaries are all one dazzling shimmer of jewels, cloth of 
gold, velvet, silks, laces, and white and scarlet linen. The 


. chanting ceases ; the organ strains die away; a breathless, 


throbbing hush of expectation settles on the multitude. Itis 
near the holy midnight hour. The minutes creep, the hush 
deepens. Suddenly a single, silvery, distant chime smites 
the stillness ; then another, and another. Midnight at last ! 
The Saviour is born! “Gloriain Excelsis” rises in swelling 
strains of incomparable harmony from sounding organ and 
sweet-voiced choir. The crimson curtains part and the 
Christ-Child lies revealed.—Se/. 





Keeping Christmas 


It is a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The mere 
marking of times and seasons when men agree to stop work 
and make merry together is a wise and wholesome custom. 
It helps one to feel the supremacy of the common life over 
the individual life. It reminds a man to set his own little 
watch, now and then, by the great clock of humanity. 

But there is a better thing than the observance of Christ- 
mas Day, and that is, keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have done for other 
people and remember what other people have done for you ; 
to ignore what the world owes you and to think what you 
owe the world; to put your rights in the background and 
your duties in the middle distance and your chances to do 
a little more than your duty in the foreground ; to see that 
your fellow’men are just as real as you are, and to try to 
look behind their faces to their hearts, hungry for joy; to 
own, that probably the only good reason for your existence 
is not what you are going to get out of life, but what you are 
going to give to life; to close your book of complaints 
against the management of the universe and look around you 
for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happiness — 
are you willing to do these things even for a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. « « « 

And if you keep it for a day, why not always? 

But you can never keep it alone. 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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Santa Claus’ Land 


E. M. J. 


N ominous stillness brooded over the room, but it 

A was that stillness which foretells a storm. Miss May 

gave a quick glance around. The children of the A 

, class were all right. They were busy doing clay 

work. The B’s were having a reading lesson with Miss May, 
so that no trouble was anticipated from that quarter. 

Then the storm centre was to be in the C class, which 
was composed of enterers or babies. The children of class 
C were “ pegging it,” to use wee Bessie Dexter’s way of 
expressing the work they were doing. 

Suddenly an angry whisper, “’Tis not!” followed by 
another, accompanied with a giggle, ‘“’Tis too. That’s 
you,” and a small chubby finger was pointed at a bony cow, 
which had been made of pegs and which was adorning his 
desk. 

“What's the trouble?” asked Miss May, advancing. “He 
made a cow and said it’s me,” lisped No. 1. “She made a 
pig first, and said it was me,” announced No. 2. 

“You'd better look out,” said No. 3, breaking into the 
discussion, which seemed fair to be one of the kind well 
known to the primary teacher, without a beginning and 
which would be never ending. “You'd better ‘ook out. 
He’s coming in two weeks. My mother said so. I’m going 
to be awful good,” and the Paragon returned to “ pegging 
= 

“Who’s coming?” asked Miss May curiously. 

“Santa Claus. Do you know,” confidentially, “ even now 
he’s looking right into this school-room, and seein’ who’s 
good and who’s bad, and writin’ it down in a big book,” said 
the Paragon of goodness. 

What a solemn thought. A howl broke from No. r. 
“You ain’t no pig,” she sobbed. “You ain’t no cow,” 
came from No. 2. ‘“ We was only just a foolin.’”’ And the 
little quarrel was ended. 

“T don’t wonder,” said Miss May to herself, as she 
watched the patient little ‘“ peggers,’’ ‘that those 
babies get into trouble. It’s enough to encourage 
war to lay out rows of peg soldiers five days a week. 
I’m going to try something new.” 

“The children of the A and B classes may put 
away their work, put on their hats and jackets, and 


run to the 
gate-and back 
a few times,” 
she said a few 
minutes later. “I want to 
tell you something,” she 
said to the babies when 


Fifteen little heads with Dutch cuts or curls 


they were alone, “Can you keep asecret?”’, 
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nodded solemnly. “ Let’s make a surprise for the A and 
B classes,” and she went on to explain. “Now don’t you 
tell,” she cautioned, as she opened the window and called 
to her other classes. 

Then followed such busy days for the babies. Bits of 
bright colored paper, tooth-picks, peas, clay, tiny branches 
of pine and brushes of paint made their appearance and 
disappeared. Bright colored somethings were made and 
hidden in a great box. Such mystery! In vain did the A’s 
and B's peep, and listen, and coax; the babies kept the 
secret locked in their small breasts. 

And now the great day had come. The babies had been 
coming early and staying late for three whole 
days, and on the fourth day there were, in wives 
the front of the room, two long number tables vi 
placed end to end and covered with a motley 
array of desk covers, that wee. 
Miss May had begged and 
borrowed. 

Over the tables, on the 
blackboard, was written such 
a curious invitation. 

“The children of the C 
class invite the children of 
the A and B classes to go 
with them to 
Santa Claus’ 
Land this af- 
ternoon at 3 
o’clock.” 

Oh, what 
a long after- 
noon ! 










































Would re- 
vps, CESS Never 
> come? 
But time 
passes, as 
all time 
will, and 
“$ now Miss 
May is telling a story of two 
little boys who went to 
Santa Claus’ Land, and of 
the wonderful things which 
they saw there “Just think 
of it,” she said, “dolls 
" growing. How queer they 
must have looked with their 
little kid shoes buried fast 
in the earth,” and she 
laughed merrily with the 
children. God bless the teachers whose 
hearts are young, for they scatter sun- 
shine over so many little lives. “ How 
would you like to see a tree growing, 
and covered with candy, chocolates, 
* and lemon drops, and” — “candy canes,” broke 
in the Paragon, smacking his lips. “I must read 
you a poem about just such a tree,” and she read 
Eugene Field’s “‘ Sugar Plum Tree.” When they 
<** finished laughing at the “ chocolate-cat” and the 
“ gingerbread dog,” Miss May said, “‘ Now we are ready, 
to go to Santa Claus’ Land, are we not? Nannie get 


Bs the fairy wand,” and Nannie gets the long peacock 


feather and waves it over the heads of the children. 
“ Now that brings us to the gate of Santa Claus’ Land,” 
said Miss May. 

Was there ever such a facinating expression? Santa 
Claus’ Land! “Only one row ut a time,” and she lifts the 
covers from the tables. “Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed the 
children. At one end of the long table was a gateway, 
made of tiny clay bricks, painted red with water color paints, 
and piled one on top of another to make the gateway. 
Over the brick work grew the most beautiful morning glories 
and such a profusion of blossoms, blue and pink and white. 
Over the gateway was printed (the work of the Paragon) 
in crooked letters, “Santa Claus’ Land.” 
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The children entered (?) the gate and found themselves 
in an enchanted land. Who wouldn’t be one of Miss May’s 
little pupils, on this bright December day, when imagination 
is running riot? Shall I tell you what these little people 
saw? Marble walks, made of bits of colored paper pasted 
to form designs in larger squares, green grass made of half 
inch pieces of worsted and trees whose fruits of paper candy 
rivaled Aladdin’s own. ‘They saw tiny paper benches 
scattered around, all the work of the babies, and on the 
benches paper dolls, who had obeyed the wise rule of 
“Come early and get a good seat.” 

But we must wander on, for others are waiting. Here is 
a garden of dolls with tooth-pick bodies and pea heads. 
They are dressed in gayest colors and stand quite straight 
on their stiff little skirts. Redder cheeks or blacker eyes 
were never seen, for the babies never did things by halves. 

Here are dozens of tiny clay animals, all colored and 
ready for Santa Claus to dig them out of the little animal 
garden and put them into the Noah’s Ark. This garden, 
where we are now, is full of little clay dishes decorated 
according to the taste of the children. 

Here is the garden, where the cloth for the Christmas 
gowns grow. ‘The babies must have been tiny designers 
indeed. 

Here is a row of trees, the homes of many different kinds 
of birds, which we see in the branches, paper birds, to be 
sure ; but what of it, we can make believe, you know. Look 
at the stick candy garden. Can it be made of peg boards? 
Yes, and the candy is made of two inch sticks with white 
thread wound around them. The picture book garden! 
You would have had to see that to have appreciated it. 
Books with pictures and words printed and figured in them. 
Just think of it! Santa was so busy that he could not be 
seen, but the children excused him, for was he not getting 
ready for Christmas ? 

The time had passed so quickly while the children were 
looking at the sled gardens, and the fountain full of gold 
fish — that was the place where John squeezed a little water 
out of a sponge every time a row looked to make it seem 
more like a real fountain, you know —and the baby house 
gardens, that Miss May was surprised to see the ranks pass- 
ing out. 

“ Hum,” said a voice from the hallway. “ More nonsense 
going on in there, I suppose,” and another first grade teacher 
led the little flock out. “ She would better let those children 
do something valuable.” 

Something valuable indeed! It was a great pity that the 
other first grade teacher couldn’t have been given a chance 
to have visited Miss May’s school during the two weeks 
preceding the visit to Santa Claus’ Land. Her eyes would 
have been opened. Those babies had learned many things. 
They had learned much about design; they had learned to 
use their hands and eyes better by modeling, cutting, paint- 
ing, drawing, and pasting; they had learned how to use the 
ruler in a simple way ; they had learned the value of time ; 
but, better than all, they had learned the joy of giving 
happiness to others. : ° . 

“Oh, dear!” sighed sleepy little Bob, that night, “I’m so 
tired. We have had such a beautiful day. I love school 
and I love Miss May. I wish to-morrow would come quick,” 
and he fell asleep. 

Ah! Miss May, you are tired, too and you have earned a 
welcome rest, for you have given to these little ones, whose 
lives you are helping mold, not only a love for school, but 
hope for the bright to-morrow, rather than regret for the 
days that have gone. 





Why They Failed 
‘A little lad on a hillside home 
Wrote of a story of life in town. 


“A little maiden in town that day 
Wrote of the hillside far away. 


“And neither did well, alas! for oh, 
They told of things they did not know.” 
—St, Nicholas 
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Simple Things for Little People 


ANNE Pavey, Chicago 


Te month of November with its happy “‘ Thank-you” 
day is past. If the lesson of the month has been 
properly taught our little folks have learned that the 

way to be truly thankful is to share with others the 
blessings which are theirs. Now comes December: to give 
us opportunity to still further impress the lesson and aid the 
little folks to carry it out. Let them learn the joy of doing 
for others this month. Let them give more thought to 
giving than receiving. 

The time is all too short for the children to make for all 
whom they would like to remember, so they will have to 
choose from among the many. Father and mother will 
head the list always. Grandfather and grandmother must 
not be forgotten. Then come the brothers and sisters or 
some little friends. 

The gifts will have to be something which all can make, 
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Pattern for triangular box 


hence must be simple and inexpensive. The suggestions 
given here all come under.this head. All have been made 
by first primary children. There are many others, equally 





Pattern for flower bonbon cup 


simple, which can be made at very little expense if materials 
are purchased in quantities. The hardest thing to find is 
suitable cardboards for children’s work. Most boards are 
too brittle. A cardboard which will bend and not break, 
which is stiff and yet pliable is what is wanted. Egg-shell 
water-color paper is excellent, though a little expensive. As 
it does not come in colors it is necessary to use water-colors, 
but this is often a good thing, for it is sometimes hard to get 
‘the colors one wishes in the cardboards, 
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It will be found that the making of these little gifts in midway between the side walls. Fasten the other end of 
addition to making for the decoration of the school-room each chain to the top of the blackboard across the front 
will encroach somewhat upon the regular work. Some -of the room so that they will spread and form a canopy. 
teachers will shake their heads at this and question the Fasten the stars irregularly along the chains. Hang one 
advisability of doing much Christmas work. Can it be that large star from the hook. 





a Fi they feel that a teacher’s whole duty lies in training only the Another pretty way to use the chains is to stretch a wire _ ae 
_ _ ‘heads of her little charges? I tryst not. Heads, hearts, across the room the height . 
+ hands all need training. The proper development of all of the blackboard and about a 
. three is all important to the well being of the child and this 8 feet from the front wall. ;. 
| The’ chains should be ; 

/ — about 10 feet long. Fasten 
one end of each chain at 4 
JA equal distances across the Se *- 


top of the front blackboard 
and throw the other end of 
each over the wire. To 
the hanging ends fasten the 
stars. The children call 
this arrangement a “roof.” 

In connection with the 
songs of the Christmas bells 
cut bells and decorate 
them with little drawings 
of holly. Fasten a loop 
of ribbon in the top and 
hang either in festoons or 
here and there on branches 
of evergreen. The bell 
pattern can be used for a 
Christmas card bearing a Shaving Case 
greeting or as a cover for 
a little book with leaves the same shape on which are ‘ 
written a sweet little Christmas poem. | 

A neat match scratcher can be made by covering one side 

Candle Sti ck. of the bell with fine sand-paper. 
; Another pretty decoration is made of Christmas stockings. 
Christmas month affords excellent Opportunity for giving al] Cut these out of red or black cardboard. Each child is 
attention at once. 

Before giving directions for the gifts, may I offer one 
or two suggestions on school-room decoration? Aim to 
make the room as attractive as possible, for there will 
surely be some among the flock who will not have at 
home too much of the Christmas festivity. The decora- 
tions can be so planned that they can be taken home on 
the “last day” and used there. They will not only be 
used, but be treasured and laid by for succeeding Christ- 
mases. 

The work of the month begins with the story of the 
Christ-Child. In connection with the beginning of the 
story “The Star’ is made. Make a six-inch five- 
pointed star of blue cardboard and two four-inch stars 
of silver paper. Paste the silver stars, one on each side 
of the blue star. Fasten loop of blue ribbon in top point of 
star. These may be used in decorating. 

The children never tire of making chains and the 
more they make the more effectively they can be used. 
Before mentioning how to use them I would putina plea 
for pretty chains. When I see the material some teachers 
give their children to make chains of I wonder where 
their sense of beauty is. Recently I saw a chain made 
of pieces of paper an inch wide and eight inches long. 
The colors used were hideous. When finished, the result 
looked like an anchor chain. Why not use dainty strips 
and colors which mean something, pretty pink and green 
in apple-blossom time, bright yellow and green when the 
dandelions come? For the Christmas chains use blué 
and silver to match the stars — the blue representing the 
sky, the silver the shining star, which led the shepherds 
on the first glad Christmas morn. How the eyes sparkle 
when strips of shiny, silvery paper fall on the 
desks. Cut the strips 2} inches long and + 
of an inch wide. On the last link write the 
maker’s name so that he may have it to take 
home. 

A pretty way to use the chains is to fasten 
one end of each chain to a hook placed in the 
ceiling about 8 feet from the front wall and 
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given a piece of gold paper and told to cut from it some of 
the things he would like very much to find in his real stock- 
ing on Christmas morning. These “ wishes” are: pasted 
here and there on the cardboard stockings. A loop.of rib- 
bon is used for hanging the stockings. Some of them can 
‘be hung in front of a big picture fireplace on the board and 
add to its realness. ‘All of these stockings would serve as 
excellent hints to old Santa if he would drop into the room 
some: day. The accompanying illustrations leave no one 





in doubt as to which is a boy’s and which a girl’s stocking. 
So much for decorations — now for some gifts. 


A Shaving Case _ 


This will make a nice present for father or grandfather. 
For the cover take a piece of pretty colored cardboard 6 
inches wide and 15 inches long and fold short end to short 
end. Cut two sheets of white tissue paper into sheets to fit 
the cover. Hold sheets carefully in the cover and punch 
holes for ribbon. From another pretty colored cardboard 
, cut the shape of a shaving mug about 3 inches in height. 
Cut the shape of the shaving brush handle out of black 
cardboard. Paste mug and handle on cover as shown in 
illustration. 

Needle-book for Mother 


Kindergarten cardboard, the kind which is marked off in 
quarter-inch squares, may be used for a number of things. 
For the needle-book use a piece 3 x 5inches. After pricking 
the corners of a row of squares all around the piece, work a 
simple cross-stitch border in some bright colored split 
zephyr. The leaves of the book are made of white flannel 
nicked on the edges. Fold the cover, fit in ‘the leaves and 
tie them in with ribbon to match the border. 


A Napkin Ring 


The napkin ring is made of the kindergarten cardboard, 
using a piece 7}:x 14 inches. After working the border the 
ends are lapped and tied with ribbon to match. 


A Candle-stick 


This makes a ‘pretty little table decoration for varivus 
occasions using colors to match the other decorations. For 
a Christmas table we use the holly colors. Cut two 8 inch 
squares, one of red and one of green tissue paper. Lay the 
red one corner-wise on the green one. Cut a circle 2} 
inches in diameter from stiff cardboard and place on the 
center of the red square. Hold a small Christmas candle 
(a 4 or 5 inch one) on the center of the circle and gather 
the squares up around the circle and base of candle. When 
. fitted snugly snap on a rubber band to hold the squares in 
place. Arrange the points of the squares to look flower-, 
like. 
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The Triangular Basket 


The pattern for this little basket is an equilateral triangle 
measuring 8 inches on a side. The holes for the ribbon (A 
in Fig. 1) are 1} inches each side of center of sides. The 
little cuts (¢) into which the points are slipped are } inch 
from the creases. To form the basket fold points of triangle 
to center of opposite sides. After the sides are tied curl 
the points down and slip them into the cuts. If they want 
to slip out paste to inside. 


Little Bon-bon Baskets _ 


One of these we call the Flower Basket. The pattern for 
it is‘a conventional form of a fine petal flower like Fig. 2. 
The pattern is 64 inches across and the holes for tying it 
into shape are 2 inch from the points A. It may be tinted 
any color desired and the ribbon used may be a pretty 
contrasting shade. 


A Book Mark 


This will make a nice little gift for brother or sister. It 
is made of a piece of pretty colored cardboard or water-color 
paper, 2} by 5 inches. Fold the short sides to one long 
side. Punch the corners which meet and tie with pretty 
ribbon and decorate with a little drawing. Teachers will 
find a punch a necessity in this work and the children will 
delight to use it. By having patterns which the children 
can trace and allowing them to do all the work themselves 
this work will not fall heavily upon the teacher. Her task 
will be estimating the amount of materials needed and pur- 
chasing same. But should the work prove a little hard, 
would it not bring its own reward in the pleasure you would 
have in making the children happy and in knowing that in 
some small measure you are exemplifying the lesson you 
have been teaching children, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive”? That which we give does not have to be 
money or things ; it may be time, strength, patience. 





Switzerland for the Babies 


ELEANOR M. JoLLiz, Pawtucket, R. I. 


“> OFTEN wonder ‘how any first grade teacher manages 
to get along without using a sand table,” said Miss May 
to herself, as she bent thoughtfully over her sand table, 

and with a few swift marks with a piece of crayon which she 

held, laid a little plan for the morrow’s work. 

“1 think that the babies may go safely to Switzerland for 
a little trip,” and she fastenéd a number of colored photo- 
graphs, showing the wonders of that most beautiful of the 
many beautiful European countries, Switzerland, low upon 
the wall. 

The morrow ushered in the first of a series of talks; so 
simple that they were understood by even such little people 
as those of whom Miss May had charge. She had divided 
her talks, so that she had planned about two a week, for the 
month, and had based the seat work, which the babies were 
to do, upon these talks. 

On that first day she had taken time for a little lesson on 
Switzerland itself, and as she talked about the land “ far, far 
across the ocean,”’ with its “tall mountains and their snow- 
covered tops,” “ the clear, blue lakes,” “ the lace-like water- 
falls,” and the “dark, gloomy forests,’ the little faces into 
which she looked were proof enough that even babies can 
appreciate the good things of this life. 

After that first talk the sand table with its crayon marks 
was transformed. 

Ah! we who have wandered far from childhood’s sunny 
paths, may well sigh for a fairy godmother named Jmagina- 
tion, who can, at our bidding, turn a pail of sand, a dozen 
of stones, and a looking-glass into a bit of Switzerland, with 
its mountains, valleys, and lakes. 

The sand table was the Mecca to which the seat work, 
when it was finished, went. 

The story from “ Little Folks in Far-Away Lands,” in 
Primary EpucaTION was read to the children — you must 
remember that Miss May’s pupils were “ enterers"’ and could 
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lowing from her note book. 


Talks 


I 
The Country 
Situation 
far, far over sea. 
Beauty of country 
(keep color in mind). 
Mountains 
height 
snow covered tops 
trees at base. 
Pasture. 


‘II 
Flowers 
violets 
forget-me-nots 
gentians 
harebells 
primroses 
4 rock-roses, etc. 


Ill 
Lakes 
beauty 

clear, blue water —re- 
flection of moun- 
tains in them —little 
chalets dotting their 
shores. 


IV 
Karl's Family 
Karl 
Heidi 
Rupert 
Faustine 
Father 
Mother 
description of each — 
their dress. 


Vv 
The Village (in valley) 

houses 

shops 

occupation of people 

the people themselves — 
brave —true— kind— 
loyal. 

Swiss flag. 


VI 
Farl’s Cows and Goats 
mention goats (take up 
later). 
description of cows — 
names — colors —how 
a “queen ” is chosen. 
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not read as yet —by the teacher. She would, in a most 
fascinating way, pull out a letter all stamped and exclaim, 
“ What ! another letter from Karl? What can he have to 
' gay to us to-day?”’ Then she would read some bit of the 
story which fitted into her talk. ‘The letters always began 
with, “Dear Little Children of Miss May’s School,” and 
ended, ‘‘ Your little friend Karl.”” Perhaps Switzérland, and 
Karl, and little blue-eyed Heidi didn’t become real to the 
babies! For those who would like to try Miss May’s plan 
in teaching one of the “ Far-Away ” stories, I copy the fol- 


Switzerland 


Seat Work 


Lay trees on desk, using 


. pegs. 


Cut and color trees, of 
paper, from drawing on board. 

Stand trees at base oi 
mountain, on sand table. 

Cut strips of green paper, 
one inch wide. 

Fringe to represent grass. 

Stand grass upon mountain 
above trees. 


Assort pegs, placing in piles 
on desks, in such order as to 
correspond to list of colors 
written on blackboard. This 
helps to associate the name 
of the color with the color it- 
self. Make borders of flowers, 
using pegs, on desks. 


Cut and color fish of paper. 
Put in lake. 

Model fish. Color. Putin 
lake. 

Fold boat. Color. Place 
on lake. 


Cut from hectographed pa- 
pers, dolls to represent mem- 
bers of family. 

Color, using water-colors or 
wax pencils. 

Cut from hectographed pa- 
pers, dresses and hats to fit 
dolls. Color. 

Stand dolls on mountain on 
sand table. 


Fold and cut the littie 
houses for village. 

Color, making the roofs 
very gay. 

Cut ahd paste the little 
shops. 

Put in valley between 
mountains on sand table. 

Model church of clay. 

Draw and color Swiss flag. 

Stand flags on sand table. 


Model cows of clay. 

Color with water-colors. 

Print names on desk from 
blackboard copy, with letters. 


(May be hectographed by the © 


teacher or printed on half 
inch squares by children of 
an older grade.) 
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The Journey up the Moun- 
tains — object of journey 
— members of family 
who go —articles taken 
—the departure —- kind- 
ness of friends—music— 
pastor and his God-speed 
— Snow Queen leads — 
‘he summer mountain 
chalet. 


Vill 
Life on the Mountain 
Good times of Karl and 
Heidi— the flowers— 
roses—edelweiss—the 
butterflies — the wild 
strawberries. 


IX 
Making of Cheese and 
Butter 
Storing it away — how it 
is kept cool (glaciers). 
How the cheese and 
butter is carried down 
mountain to village. 
xX 
More About the Goats and 
Sheep 

Karl’s friends—each has 
a name and knows it. 

How Karl watches them. 

Foes of animals—eagles 
— bears— fierce birds 
(lammergeiers). 

Animals Karl often sees 
while tending flocks— 
ibex — chamois. 

The evening on moun- 
tain when the goats 
feed — sunset —blow- 
ing of the horns — 
echoes. 


XI 
Brave and Good Men of 

Karl's Country 

Swiss people noted for 
bravery 

Story of William Tell 

Story of Swiss Guards 
and Lion of Lucerne 
(Show picture) 


Story of monks and dogs 


of St. Bernard. 
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Make of clay, pats of butter. 

Make design on butter with 
toothpick as a marker from 
flower forms talked about in 
second lesson. _ 

Fold, cut, paste, and color 
little Swiss milk carts. 

Model and color dogs used 
to draw carts. 


Cut from paper, articles 
taken. — 

Model cow-bell. 

‘old, cut, and paste chalet. 

Color chalet. 


Model top view of edel- 
weiss. 
Make design, using chalk, 


_on rough blue paper for wall 


paper for doll’s house. 

Cut and color butterflies. 
(Suspend butterflies from gas 
jet or ceiling of school-room, 
by fine black silk thread.) 

Model of clay, strawberries 
and color red. 


‘ 


Model cheese. 
Model pats of butter. 
Cut milking-stool. 
Cut churn. 


Cut from hectographed pa- 
pers, pictures of goats, sheep, 
eagles; bears, and the ibex 
and chamois. 

From copy on board, using 
letters, build names of above 
animals on desk. 

Color animals cut out. 

Model animals. 

Model eagles’ nests and put 
on mountains. 

Cut from paper, horn. - 


Picture, using pencil and 
paper, the little Hospice of 
St. Bernard. 

Cut squares of paper and 
decorate with colored border 
to represent blankets strapped 
to dogs for use of lost trav- 
elers. 


Helpful Reference Books 
“‘ Story of Little Konrad,”’ Educational Publishing Co. 


“ Heidi,” Ginn & Co. 


“« Seven Little Sisters,” Ginn & Co. 


“ Europe,” American Book Co. 
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Pattern for Boat Directions for Design ! ie a 
5 ae Paste ¢ to g, 6 to i, e to and /to h. oe 
oa om 3 i es pe on so 5p From two of the small squares cut two circles as large as ae 
; . aper will allow. Fasten (paste) one circle am 
Fold ¢ to a along the line of x a. — ey $0 ench -side of a Yi 
Fold a and @ to x. C be Pc 
ut two narrow oblongs from remaining squares. Fasten ° io a 
vier * @, and x up to center cf small square thus formed 4, cart for shafts. Pe 
: to. make Doat. Color cart blue. Se. ig 
Color shafts dull red. ae 
a £ | 
(e. 4 ‘ , be 
a . 4 Be a 
. . io = | 
*s 4 7 is 
\ ¥ = 
‘ es * 
‘ 4 a 
‘, Pn t 
¥ , 
\s 4 yy 
s 4 3 
s 4 % 
he ra & 
y 
5 me \ Edelweiss design for wall paper of doll’s house (top view of edelweiss) 
4 es 
. / ¢ . .. ~ 
ae 2 ' 
4 a ° 
. “ ; 
© bt L ; Q a 
4 te ' 
“ ‘. On a Fim na eeare 
4 z* z 
f 4 ee ' 
i. La s i : 
' 
Pattern for boat L ; Z g 
Directions for Making Chalet poeceenneatenbons one nt ~~ ee | - 


Fold 3}” square on dotted lines. Crease. 

Cut on black lines. ° 

Fold square on line & using & for ridge pole of chalet. 

Fold @ over 4 so that @ alone is visible, and paste. 

Fold / over ¢ so that f alone is visible, and paste. 

Fold ¢ and d over a, to form end of chalet, so that ¢ and 
@ will form diameter of the square a. Paste. 

Fold 4 and g in like manner over /. Paste. 


Roof of Chalet L 








t 


Pattern of milk cart 











ie 





Fold 2}” square on dotted line. 
Paste to form overlapping roof of chalet. 
Color roof red. 


Di i for Maki Milk C 
Color lower part of chalet gray or dull blue. ee ee eee 


Fold 5” square on dotted lines. Crease. 

Cut on black lines. 

Squares z and z to form bottom of cart. 

Turn up sides g / and 7/7. 

Fold ¢ and 4 over a, and ¢ and / over d. 

Turn up squares thus folded to form ends of cart. 
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The Dearest Month 


(Class Recitation) 


Oh! who can tell the brightest month, 
The dearest and the best? 

We really think December is 
The crown of all the rest. 

For that’s the happy month that brings 
The Christmas joy and mirth, 

And tells us of the little Child 
Who came from Heaven to earth. 
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A Duty 
There is no duty we underrate as the duty of being happy. 
chalet — Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Books anda Magazines 


THE Century has a very strong list of an- 
nouncements for the coming year, including 
several serials which are bound to attract wide- 
spread attention. One of them is a daring 
piece of historical writing, entitled “The 
Youth of Washington: Told in the Form of 
an Autobiography,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
author of “ Hugh Wynne,” etc. Dr. Mitchell 
imagines Washington sitting down at Mt. 
Vernon, in his old age, and recording this story 
of his “ youthful life and the influences that 
affected it for good or ill.” Readers of the 
manuscript say that it gives one a new and 
vivid sense of the personality of Washington. . 


Mr. JAcK LONDON, .author of that very 
successful book, “The Call of the Wild,” has 
written a new and thrilling story, entitled 
“The Sea Wolf,” which is to appear in 7he 
Century in 1904. The wolf is the captain of 
a sealing schooner, who is a strange mixture of 
brutality and self-culture. Another Century 
serial is Ernest Thompson Seton’s “ Fable and 
Wood-myth,” a series of what might be called 
modern “ Atsop’s Fables,” illustrated in the 
artist-author’s most fantastic manner. John 
Burroughs will write for the same magazine 
several articles on “ Current Misconceptions in 
Natural History.” Thackeray’s most import- 
ant American letters are to see the light in The 
Century this year. They cover both the first 
and second visits of the novelist to America, 
and record one of the most interesting friend- 
ships of his life. Another biographical series 
in the same magazine is Ambassador White’s 
“ Chapters from my Diplomatic Life.” 


THE illustrations which Maxfield Parrish is 
making for Mrs. Edith Wharton’s series of ar- 
ticles on Italian Gardens which Zhe Century is 
just beginning to print, are considered the most 
beautiful pictures of the kind that have ever ap- 
peared. Many of them are reproduced in color. 


St. NicHoLas for, Young Folks is thirty 
years old, and Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has 
been its editor from the beginning. The mag- 
azine offers a great list of attractions for 1904, 
but nothing that will be more popular with the 
children than the “St. Nicholas League,” a 
department wherein are printed the best verse, 
short prose compositions, photographs and 
drawings sent in by young contributors. More 
than fifty thousand children are now members 
of this League. 


THE Century Co. celebrates the sale of a 
round half-million of “* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” and “ Lovey Mary” by the issue 
of a beautiful holiday edition, illustrated with 
water-color drawings by Mrs. Shinn. The 
entire first edition of this issue was sold out 
three weeks before it was published. 


AMONG the volumes of fiction which have just 
appeared are: ‘‘The Yellow Van,” Richard 
Whiteing’s novel of social conditions in Eng- 
land; “Pa Gladden: The Story of a Common 
Man,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, whose 
death occurred just before the issue of this, her 
first book; “Gallops 2,” a book of David Uray’s 
delightful horse stories; “Sixty Jane,” a new 
book by John Luther Long, the author of 
“Madame Butterfly”; “Under the Jack-staff,” 
by Chester Bailey Fernald; and a new volume 
by Dr. Mitchell, entitled “ Little Stories.” 


Not only musicians but all who care for de- 
lightful memoirs will enjoy the new book, 
“Theodore Leschetizky,” the great European 
piano-teacher, by the Countess Potocka. 
“Thirty Years of Musical Life in London,” 
by Hermann Klein, is full of good stories of all 
the great opera folk of the last three decades, 
“In search of a Siberian Klondike” is a rare 
story of adventure in Kamchatka, and Frank 
C. Bostock’s new book, “The Training of 
Wild Animals,” is a story of adventure right 
here at home. “My Old Maid’s Corner,” 
another of the autumn books, will attract wide 





attention on account of its sane and sweet 
middle-aged point of view. 

READERS of this column will do well to send 
to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, 
for its new illustrated catalogue of books, with 
a request for the valuable little “Shopping 
List,” wherein is printed a schedule of the best 
books for boys and girls, arranged according 
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The Century 


“The World’s Greatest Magazine ”’ 











Some 1904 Good Things 


Maxfield Parrish’s 
Beautiful Color- Pictures 
Illustrating Edith Wharton's “‘ Italian Gardens "’ 


Thackeray Bismarck 


In very interesting new Ambassador White's 
letters and pictures Reminiscences 


“Four Roads to Paradise ” 
A Powerful New Serial Story by Maud Wilder Goodwin 


Illustrated by Keller 
The Youth of Washington 
A Daring and Unique Work by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne”’ 
John Burroughs Jacob A. Riis 
Ray Stannard Baker 


Three well-known writers who will contribute this year 


The Sea- Wolf 
By Jack London 


The new and thrilling sea-story by the author of 
‘*The Call of the Wild "’ 
To appear serially 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
“Fable and Woodmyth” 


Illustrated by the author 


Brilliant Short Stories 


By the author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,’’ and by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, E. L. Sabin, Dr. Mitchell, David Gray, 
and many other well-known writers 


“Perils of the Republic ” 


A series of important articles of vital interest, as ‘‘ The 
Daily Walk of the Walking Delegate,’’ etc. 





Price, $4.00 a year. All newsdealers, or 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square — New York 








to the sex and age of the children. 





How About the Children ? 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


The great magazine for boys and girls,—the inspiration of childhood, a sup- 
plement to school education, interpreting to the young reader the world of 
nature, literature and art, and omitting only what does not make for true man- 
hood or womanhood. No prig, but a jolly companion, fond of fun and nonsense 
in their season. The joy of healthy boys and girls, and a blessing to the lonely 
child or little invalid. ZRYJ/TZ. Prospectus (in colors) on request. 


For a Christmas Present send a subscription now to begin 
with January, 1904, and. we will give the November and Decem- 
ber, 1903, numbers free, together with a handsome certificate 
entitling the holder to a year’s subscription. These you give at 
Christmas time, and the year’s numbers follow in regular order. 


Price, $3.00 a year. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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A Christmas Wish 


What blessing can I wish you, ,O my friends 
Save that the joyful calm of Christmastide 
Should wrap your hearts so close that never jar © 
Of the world’s care or grief can enter’ in, 
But only love to keep you pitiful, 
And faith and hope to keep you strong and true; 
“A Merry Christmas” and ‘‘A Glad New Year,” 
I wish you all, and may God’s éxceeding love 
Enfold you all, until His tender hand 
Shall lead you safely Home to love’s own land !—Sel. 


Time’s wheel has again brought us the great annual event. 
Do we go forth to meet it, or stolidly wait for it? Does 
“the child within us open wide our hearts,” or has the little 
heart-child grown weary and silent from contact with the 
world? None need Christmas more than primary teachers. 
It is so easy to look at the little ones day by day as animate 
objects to be taught, graded, and sent on, that we need to be 
often taken back to the little Bethlehem Child who has given 
a sacredness to childhood forevermore. It needs a well 
balanced teacher with fine intuitions to go through the 
Christmas season with little children and make no mistakes. 
The grave and the gay—who shall know just when the child 
spirit is ready for one, and the other? We hear it said of 
society women, that they have great tact in “handling 
people.” Why do we feel that only grown-ups must be 
handled carefully? Because they can help themselves, and 
children cannot? No one needs to be more sensitive’ to 
atmospheres than the primary teacher. There is a time for 
the Christ Child story, and a time for Santa Claus; a time 
to talk of unselfish giving, and a time to talk “ stockings.” 
When and How? Shall not that be a part of the month’s 
study ? 

Christmas customs in other countries long ago and to-day : 
are you freshened up in these? 

The Ancient Druids, clad in white, gathering mistletoe,— 
bringing in the Yule log on Christmas Eve,—the old English 
Christmas dinner with boar’s head, roasted peacock deco- 
rated with feathers, plum pudding, and mince pie,—the 
English custom of singing a Christmas Carol in the streets 
on Christmas morning, by poor children,—the Norway chil- 
dren tying the bunches of oats on the house for the birds’ 
Christmas,—the little children in Holland waiting for the 
early evening visit of St. Nicholas, who comes to tell the 
good and the bad, and putting their wooden shoes on the 
table for his later visit with gifts,—the German children eat- 
ing their spiced Christmas cake (Pfeffer Kuchen) and 
gathering around the Christmas tree in the evening to 
exchange presents with parents,—the Italian children taking 
their gifts from a large urn upon the table,—and of the 
French children filling their shoes with hay, oats, and carrots 
for the white horse that will bring to them St. Nicholas with 
Christmas gifts. These stories of the way other little chil- 
dren, over the sea, keep Christmas, will make our own little 
folks very happy, and enlarge their ideas of this strange 
* world they find themselves in. Lay away the myths and 
fairy stories for a month, and give the children a taste of 
‘rue things. It will not injure them unless by the novelty of 
getting the real in place of make-believes. But whatever you 
do, put your heart into it and grow young again every day. 





Semicolons 


There are such things, contributors, and they have a 
definite use and place. 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





For Little Hands 


An unusual variety of doing work has been provided for 
the children in this number. Select from it—don’t attempt 
too much. There is an overdoing as well as an underdoing 
of Christmas. It isa good time to tactfully plan for the 
empty stocking of the neglected, when this work is going on. 





Songs and Recitations 


Miss Wray and Professor Wilmot have provided some 
charming songs for the festival day, and the variety in 
recitation and dialogué gives a wide range for choice. 
There has been a determined attempt this year to keep every- 
thing simple. It would be a great pleasure if you would 
tell us how these things “turned out” when actually 
attempted — failures and all. “Too hard,” do you say? 
Then please send us something easier, and as good, next 
year. I shall be delighted to receive it. . 





Back Numbers Again 


Don’t forget that the back numbers of this paper are 
loaded with Christmas helps. Last year’s Christmas number 
contained figures for sewing, if you wish to undertake that with 
the new class. And a Santa Claus and fireplace can be 
found in abundance by looking back. To the new sub- 
scribers who can’t resort to the stock of other years, we can 
only express the regret that you did not come into the 
kingdom earlier. 





The Children’s Work 


Nothing that you can do for children to take home will be 
as grateful to the parents as the school work of their chil- 
dren, tastefully prepared. Note what Miss Judd says in this 
number, of the paper weight the business man, supposed to 
care only for money, carried to his office. To us children’s 
work is an old story and perhaps poor at that. To the parents 
they are a prize,— what my child dd at school.” 





Left the Ranks 


Three times last month dainty wedding invitations from 
teacher-contributors gleamed snowily in the editorial mail. I 
thank you. And now please remember that no august school 
board will sit in solemn council over your eligibility to your 
old place in the columns of Primary EpucaTion. 





Omitted 
The “American History Stories” and the dramatic “ Ben- 
nets’’ have been crowded out of this number by Christmas 
matter. They will appear in January as usual. 





Switzerland 


The hand work accompaniment in this number to the 
“Far Away Lands” in November and December gives 
“lots ’’ of pleasant things for the little ones. It will be all 
the Switzerland many of them will ever know. 





Newspapers 


Are you sure you will have a chance to see a good, broad, 
leading newspaper this year? If you see no way to get an 
opportunity to read such a paper, club together, several of 
you, and get one for your building. I mean a “daily ” that 
If I were recom- 
mending a teacher, the fact that she read such a paper and 
could talk intelligently upon the topics of the day, would, 
with me, go a long way in her favor. 
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— Ernest Thompson-Seton is to con- 
tribute a series of articles to the coming 
year of The Century, which he calls ‘‘Fable 
and Wood-Myth,” consisting of a number 
of quaint and suggestive little sketches 
which will remind the reader somewhat of 
Seton has the 
advantage of sop in that he can illustrate 
his own work. 


—‘* How the People Rule.” 
Boys and Girls. By Charles De Forest 
Hoxie, Pd. M., Member of the New: York 
Bar, author of 
Introductory price, 
The book has a live, practical 
tone that arouses interest. Jt is written in 
a direct, logical, clear style, and it avoids 
the technical side of civics that would 
repel young readers. 
illustrations put the pupil at once in touch 
with the subject he is studying; he is 
shown the necessity for a law against 
ball-playing in city streets, and so comes 
to understand the purpcse of laws in gen- 
Such use of the familiar rules of 
street, school, and club proves a helpful 
introduction to the study of more formal 
laws and organizations. 
other respects Mr.‘Hoxie has made a book 
admirably suited to his audience. 


Concrete, everyday 





THE COMPAN'ON AS A OHRISTMAS 


The Youth’s Companion is one of the few 
gifts that are always appropriate and yet 
within reach of the smallest purse. 
brings to every member of the family 
something of interest, something of value 
—a story that che rs, an article that carries 
the reader into far-off countries or among 
men who govern, a sketch that amuses, a 
poem that puts a bit of truth in a new and 
convincing way, a page of pictures that 
holds the children spellbound. 
ica’s home paper—a paper received weekly 
in more than half a million households in 
the United States. 

If you desire to make a Christmas pres- 
ent of The Youh’s Companion, send the 
publishers the name and address of the 
person to whom you wish to give The 
‘Companion, with $1 75, the annual sub- 
They will send to the 
address named The Companion’s Christmas 
Packet, all ready for Christmas morning, 
containing the Christmas number, 
Companion Calendar for 1904, lithographed 
in twelve colors and gold, and subscription 
certificate for the fifty-two issues of 1904. 

The new subscriber for 1904 will receive 
all the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1903 free from the 
time of subscription, also The Companion 
Calendar for 1904, lithographed in twelve 
colors and gold. 

Annual Announcement Number fully de- 
scribing the principal features of The Com- 
panion’s new volume for 1904 will be-sent 
to any address free. 
panion, 144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


scription price. 
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BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


{ Cent Each, !20 for $1.00 


Size 5 1-2x 8. 2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia. 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising 
all the world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters, 
Portraits of famous men, women, authors, composers, and their 
homes. Historical paintings, scenery, and architecture. 

Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent. 

Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each, 

Wall pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 
48-page catalogu, with 1,000 illistrations. 

Our large catalogue of school cards, stencils, and school 
supplies sent free on application. 


G. P. BROWN & CO,, Beverly, Mass. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can ‘specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 











THe EsTersBrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET,- NEW YORK. 
RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music) College and 
- Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents J School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 





























Choice New Christmas Entertainments 


20th Century Christmas Exercises—U p-to-date, practical, ideal, 15c. 

Peast in the Lee pe eg eA or Seeman. em and clever, r5c. 
Christmas Dialogues and ys—New, original, instructive, amusing, 25c. 
stmas Exercises Diversiged, usable, deli Sefale see, 
cerpeseee Grumbler—Christmas operetta. Brilliant music, sparkling words, 
How to Celebrate Ohristimasand All Other Haidays A ~ 
Ow ebra 8 8 an ther Holidays. eat SUCCESS, 25¢c. 
Send for complete list of Entertainments of all Kinds. _ 





Christmas Souvenirs. 


Our goods are the most artistic and cheapest ever offered, Hand- 
some Cards, rofor sc. Finer Cards, 1, 2, 3 and sc. Elegant Booklets, 
4, sand roc;less by the dozen, Artistic Calendars, 7c, 12¢ and up. 
Samples of all, 25c. W orth double. Send 3c. for samples of our biggest 
values, Write for catalogue. 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 





New Biackboard Stencils for Christmas. 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils. 
No School Entertainment Is Complete Without Them. 
Santa Claus Visions of Santa Claus Going Down the Chimney 
Helping Santa Christmas Morning Christmas Bells and Holly 
Writing to Santa Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like a 
Christmas Tree Santaand Automobile “ Lunch : 
Holly Border Telephoning to Santa Bringing Home the Christmas 


A Stocking Full Christmas Stocking ree (dog and children.) _ 
Santa and Reindeer Happy New Year Hunting for Santa (tots with 
Santa ona Bicycle _ Merry Christmas candles) 


Waiting for Santa December Calendar Santa Dancing with Children 
Santa’s Farewell Motto,Peace on Earth Motto—Good Will Toward Men 
Santa’s Reception Preparing for Santa Claus Telling Christmas Tales(3 tots) 
toc each, 6 for 50c. Size 24x 36. 


FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
An Operetta for Young People 


Words by Alice E. Allen Music by Chas. E. Boyd 











Teachers may not think it is usable for a class of miscellaneous children when first looking it over, but a study of 
it will show its p»ssibilities for every school of average capacity. 

Great pains has been tasen to leave the different scenes gfen for any changes which teachers wished tomake Ata 
risk of incurring the, perhaps not unjust, criticism that the operetta is not a well rounded work of art, the various 
situations have bees sO arranged as to prove suggestive to teachers, and to leave opportunities for individual prefer- 
ences, at the cost of finish and completeness. 


A Dozen Different Entertainments 


can easily be selected from the whole, and the charming, original music can be introduced into any sort of Christmas 


celebration. 
Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANLUISCO 
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Little Folks in Far-Away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves ° 


Lizziz S. WHITTUM, Auburn, Me. _ 

1 One day Franze and I saw a brood 
of snow-white partridges.. They are very 
shy birds, and never go far away from the 
deep snow. We kept just as still, and 
watched them while they ran about in the 
grass. They are pretty birds, and the 
baby partridges are the cunningest little 
things I ever saw. 





2 As we sat watching the birds, we 
heard a deep, roaring sound. We knew 
what that meant. It was the dreadful 
avalanche. Off in the distance, we saw a 
great mass of snow, and ice, and rocks, 
come crashing down the mountain-side. 





3 The avalanche always frightens us, 
because we know how much harm it does. 
Everything in its path is destroyed. 
Often people and houses are buried be- 
neath the snow. Sometimes whole vil- 
lages are destroyed. Do you have ava- 
lanches i in your country? 





4 When I am far away from our 
chalet with my goats, I do not go home 
at night. I make me a bed of dry leaves 


‘and boughs, and use my coat for a cover- 


ing. My goats stay near by. I sleep 
very soundly, and am never afraid. 





5 The cows come up to the chalet to 
be milked in the morning, and again at 
evening. Faustine makes the milk into 
butter and cheese. 





6 She keeps many of the cheeses in a 
cellar under the edge of a glacier close 
by. There they are always near the ice, 
and are kept cool. 





7 Do you know what glaciers are? 
They are great rivers of ice. They move 
very slowly down the sides of the moun- 
tain. You cannot see them move; but 
if you drive down a stake, after a long 


.time, you can see that the glacier has 


moved a little. 





8 After the work for the day is all 
done, the herdsmen bid each other good- 
night. At sunset, one of the herdsmen, 
highest up on the mountain-side, takes his 


alpliorn, and calls, in a loud tone, “ Praise 
the Lord!” 


Pe NA * pas eta 15, i a _— Sk ak ed PERG ee NE EE Oe 
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Other herdsmen below repeat the 
call, and the words echo from mountain 
to mountain. The herdsman above again 
takes his horn, and says, “Good-night, 
friend and brother! Good- -night!” The 
others reply, “Good-night! Good-night!” 





10 We have another happy day when 
we come back to the village. The 
people are all gaily dressed. They come 
out to meet us, and welcome us home. 
The bells ring, the band plays, and we 
sing songs. 


11 My home down here in the village 
is a pretty one; don’t youthink so? Itis 
large and roomy. It has’ a broad, over- 
hanging roof, and many windows. The 
rocks on the roof are to keep the shingles 
from being blown off, for we often have 
very strong winds down here in the 
valley. 








12 A balcony runs along the sides and 
front of the house. My mother trains 
honeysuckle, and other pretty vines over 
the house. We have handsome asters, 
geraniums, roses, and violets growing in 
pots on the balconies, and on shelves 
under the windows. 





13. We also have pretty flower gar- 
dens. In our gardens are dahlias, asters 
of many colors, lovely roses and pinks, 
and many other handsome flowers. 








14 Back of the house is the garden 
where we raise our potatoes and cabbages. 
In the orchard there are apple and pear 
and cherry trees, so we have plenty of 
fruit for the long winter. 





15 The lower story of our house is 
built of stone. The rest of it is built of 
wood. In the lower story are cellars 
where the potatoes, and other things that 
we raise, are kept. 





16 In the front part of the second 
story are the rooms in which we live. Back 
of our living rooms is the stable for the 
cows and the horses. There is a stairway 
built on the outside of the house. This 
leads up to our living rooms. 





7 My mother has some handsome 
carved furniture in our parlor, and a tall, 
white stove, which reaches almost to the 
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ANY TEACHER 


CAN SUCCESSFULLY CONDUCTA 


Larkin School Club. 


A way for puplis, parents and teachers to 
provide School-room property WITHOUT COST. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY FREE 


Over seven hundred STANDARD WorRKS from 
which to select. A permanent library of the 
highest character within reach of all schools, 


Special Inducements to Teachers. 

Free Blotters. Write us number of pupils 
enrolled, mentioning this publication, and 
you will receive, postpaid, a supply of blot- 
ters and full particulars of how we help 
develop schools. 


SCHOOL Buff 
CLUB per. Larkin Soup @. NY.” 


Will bring you, on trial, 

thirteen weeks, the Path- 

finder, the old relia- 

ble national news re- 

view. This paper gives you every week 

all the important news of the world, stated clearly 

and without bias. Itis the only news review that is 

truly compreh, n:ive, and at the same time it is not 

padded or bulky. It gives yon the wheat without tne 

chaff. Itis a time saver for all busy people. In pur- 

pose it is high-toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a 

protest against sensational journalism.* It takes the 

place of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try it 

and you would not be withont it for many times its 
cost — $1.00 per year. Address: 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


sb © Send for Catalogue ot 
i EACHERS Reward, Gift erit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School a" o—— 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH Co., WARREN, PA. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecu- 
niary profit is one that intelligent people desire. We, 
the original Leg emma school, can prepare you for 
the work more thoroughly than any other. 


Home Correspondence School, Philadelphia 


Kindergarten Training 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Thorough instruction for conducting a kin- 
dergarten, assisting the primary teacher or 
training children inthe home. For particu- 
lars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established 1892 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 























S. D. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCtymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 


_ C C. Hucues, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 





NOTES 


— For the first time in the history of 
Columbia University, a woman has been 
directly appointed to a professorship by 
the board of trustees. Miss Margaret E. 
Maltby, Ph. D., has been appointed an ad- 
junct professor of physics. 


—T. Shaw, in the British House of Com- 
mons, recently made the statement that in 
the last thirty years the population of Scot- 
land has increased thirty per cent, teachers’ 
salaries forty-five per cent, school attend- 
ance 200 per cent, school accommodations 


250 per cent, and certifie1 teachers 350 per , 


cent. The United States is not alone in 
educational progress. 


—A Berlin nerve specialist has advanced 
the theory that no child should be allowed 
to learn to play upon the piano before the 
age of sixteen. He had his attention drawn 
to the chronic nervousness of many pian- 
ists, and so studied the piano from a 
pathological standpoint. Out of one thou- 
sand young girls whom he examined, each 
of whom had begun to’study the piano 
under the age of fourteen, no less than six 
hundred had some nervous malady, while 
out of one thousand who had never studied 
that instrument only one hundred were 
afflicted. 


— According to an estimate made from 
the latest census returns, there are in the 
United States 40,783,007 persons over 
twenty-one years old. These are divided 
educationally about as follows: 

Class 1. Without school training, 4,682,- 
498. 

Class 2. With only common school 
training, 32,862,591. 

Class 3. With common and high school 
training, 2,165,357. 

Class 4. With college or higher educa- 
tion added, 1,071,201. 

‘“Who’s Who in America” gives a list of 
8,000 persons now living in the United 
States who have become famous for some 
work of importance to the people of the 
country at large, or of some con-iderable 
portion of it, and an effort has been made 
to determine how many of these 8,000 
distinguished citizens belong to each of 
these classes. 

The 4,682,498 of class 1 furnish 31. 

The 32,862,591 of class 2 furnish 808. 

The 2,165,357 of class 3 furnish 1,245. 

Tie 1,071,201 of class 4 furnish 5,768. 

It thus appears: 

First: That an uneducated child has one 
chance in 150,000 of attaining distinction 
as a factor in the progress of the age. 
Second: That a common school education 
will increase his chances nearly four times. 
Third: That a high school training will 
increase the chances of the common school 
boy twenty-three times, giving him eighty- 
seven times the chance of the uneducated. 
Fourth: That a college education increases 
the chances of the high school boy nine 
times, giving him 219 times the chance of 
the common school boy and more than 
800 times the chance of the untrained. 

Is it a surprising fact that of 7,852 
‘‘ notables” thus gathered together 4,810 
proved to be full graduates of colleges? 










College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mail in the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in any or all 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
% purpoges in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. ’ 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners, 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 33 Springfield. Mass. 
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Best New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 
Books, Games, Drills, ete. Catalog Free. 
7. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept, 67, Chieago. 


Birdies ” ox" 
LCS “2s. 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 























It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds, Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS ®:%<*.25 


Toany one who 
mentions PkiMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard I!lus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
* MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














A Companion Volume 
to «Black Beauty ”’ 


BOBTAIL DIXIE 


By ABBIE N. SMITH 


The teaching of kindness to animals is 
achieved in a way which is all the more force- 
ful for not being too insistent. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound, and contains a 
number of fine half-tones, two of which are 
from photographs by Fryett. 

— The Evening Post. 


Cloth. 12mo. Fully Illustrated. Price, soc. 





Educational Publishing Company 
New York Chicago 
Atlanta Boston San Francisco 
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ceiling: In one of the other rooms is the 
spinning-wheel, and the great loom on 
which she weaves the cloth to make our 
clothes. 





18 Faustine and Heidi both wear 
brown or blue wool dresses when at work 
about the house. But you should see the 
pretty dresses they wear on Sunday! 





19 They have bright-colored skirts and 
white waists, with the sleeves all tucked 
and starched. Over the white waist, 
Faustine wears a black velvet bodice, and 
Heidi wears a blue one. Their bodices 
are very prettily trimmed with silver but- 
tons and chains. 





20 Shall I tell you about my clothes, 
too? I wear long, white stockings, and my 
shoes have bright buckles on them. I 
have black knee pants, and a long, black 
coat. Under my coat I wear a short 
jacket. 





21 I have a new bright red jacket, 
which is very pretty, I think. My little 


round felt hat has a bright feather in it. 


Do you wear buckles on your shoes, and 
a feather in your hat? 





22 In the fall, Faustine often takes a 
long basket, and fills it with cakes of 
cheese. This basket she straps to her 
back. She takes another basket of cheese 
cakes in her hand, and goes away to the 
market-place. She arranges the cheeses in 
pretty forms on a table there, and sells as 
many as she can to the people who come 
to the market. 





23 Now that we have returned from 
the alps, Heidi and I go to school every 
day. "We must go quite early in the 
morning, for our schoof begins at seven 
o'clock in the summer, and at eight in 
the winter. But we have very happy 
times at school, so we do not mind going 
early. 





24 Our teacher plays the violin, and 
we sing and march many times a day. 
We love to sing our merry songs. 





25 Then our teacher talks with us 
about the flowers and grasses, the birds 
and animals. He tells us stich nice 
stories about them all. | 
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26 Besides these things, we learn to 
write and to draw, to read and to spell. 
We are taught good manners, and how to 
keep well. We also learn numbers and 


geography. 


27 In the long winter evenings, my 
father and Rupert carve many pretty 
things out of wood or ivory. They carve 
pretty bowls and spoons, tables and chairs, 
and other things for the house. And they 
make the dearest little toys, birds, and 


flowers, bears, chamois, and all kinds of 
animals. 








28 Last winter, Rupert carved some 
little chalets, and some chamois bounding 
over the rocks. My father carved a little 
boy, with his goats standing around him. 
It was very cunning. 





29 I can carve pretty things, too. I 
made a goat and a chamois standing on 
a steep cliff. For Christmas, I carved 
Heidi a bowl, with strawberries and leaves 
around the edge. I made a spoon tc 
match, with berries on the handle. 





30 Rupert has been to the Hospice 
of St. Bernard, and seen the brave dogs 
there. The Hospice is built high up in a 
narrow pass in the mountains. A num- 
ber of very kind men, called monks, live 
there, and with them live the brave dogs. 





31 Oftentimes, when people are cross- 
ing the pass, storms will come on and 
the travelers will be lost in the snow. 
Whenever there is a storm, some of the 
dogs are sent out. They have bells and 
a flask of brandy fastened to their collars. 


Blankets are often strapped around their 
bodies. 





32 They can find a person when he is 
buried several feet under the snow. If 
they find any one, they try to wake him 
by licking his face. Then they run back 
to the Hospice for help, or howl for their 
master to come. 





33. One time, a little boy was perish- 
ing in the snow. One of the dogs saved 
the little fellow’s life by carrying him on 
his back to the Hospice. Some time 
I shall go to see those noble dogs. 
Wouldn’t you like to see them, too? 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorK 








GRIT is an excellent thing to have, but it 
is terribly out of place in a lead pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an abomination and 
should not be tolerated for a moment. For 
GRADE WORK you want just the right 
grade of pencil in your schools. 

If you will tell us where you teach we will 
be only too glad to send samples that will 
surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








woRLpD’s 
BEST 
BOOKS 
AT VERY LOWEST PRICES 
Postpaid 
Bacon’s Essays. Clot ° ° ° 2 
Browning’s 8 lect a c loth . . 44 
Bunyan’ Pilgrim’s Progress ° ° eS 
Dickens’ David Copperfield... —— es 

gs Cricket on the Hearth ® . ° 09 
Eliot’s Adam Bede . ° ° ° ° 19 
Emers:-n’s Essays . ° ° ° ° 18 
Franklin’s Autobiography ° ° ° er 
Goethe’s Faust ° ° 18 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield . ° ° 18 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter . ° .09 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table . 16 
Irving’s Sketch Book. P ° —— 
Kipling’s Light Tnat Failed ; 09 
Longfellow’s Evangeline ° ° 09 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Cloth . 22 
Poe's Poems ° . 09 
Pope’s Poetical ‘Works. Cloth ; 44 
Scott’s Talisman ° . 09 
Shakespeare’s Complete ‘Works. 

Clot - 1.00 
Tennyson’s ‘Locksley Hail ° 18 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair » 2B 
Youge’s Hi-tory of France . ° « 

Ma y others. Order promptly. 
Send for Free Catalogue, 
CLASSIC CO., Dept. H, Box 703, New York 














Western 
College Magazine 


(Intercollegiate ) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


People with memories of College days 
cannot afford to lose sight of College 
affairs. This is the only publication of 
its kind in America. It will keep your 
College spirit warmed. General College 
news and College president, faculty and 
studeng contributions each month. A 
magazine of 100 pages and full of Col- 
lege, College. 

Regular price, $100 per year. Trial 
of 3 months for 20 cents, or send 8 cents 
for sample copy. 

Send to residence address of Editor, 


W. S. WELLES, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 















—The local school board of Stephenson, 


Mich., has passed a resolution prohibiting _ 


teachers from attending dances or parties. 
day or night, while school is in session. 
The trustees assert that school work has 
suffered because of the teachers attending 
social gatherings. Other school boards in 
the same county are said to have proposals 
of a similar nature under consideration. 


— The following figures taken from a 
Southern newspaper are impressive as to 
the need of increased educational facilities. 
‘‘There are 15,402 white males in Knox 
County, Tenn., and of these 1,563, or over 
ten per cent, are illiterate. There were, in 
1900, 365,537 native white male persons of 
voting age in Tennessee, 51,688 of whom 
were illiterate, or 14.1 per cent. There 
were, in 1900, 112,171 native negro males 
of voting age, 53,374 of whom were illiter- 
ate, or 47.5 per cent. There were twenty- 
nine counties in Tennessee in 1900 in 
which the native white illiterate voters 
were more than twenty in every hundred of 
native white voting population.” 


—Several labor unions in North Carolina 
have offered a unique solution to the child- 
labor problem in that state. To take a 
child from the mills is, in some cases, to 
deprive a family of its only support. The 
labor unions have accordingly adopted 
several children, continuing the wages of 
each. Mr. Vandeveer Custis, writing of 
the matter in a recent number of The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics says that 
the first to take action was the Typo- 
graphical Union. In July, 1902, the secre- 
tary was authorized to select a deserving 
child and place her name on the pay roll of 
the union. After some investigation, Mr. 
Custis continues, the secretary selected a 
girl nine years of age, who was then work- 
ing from daylight till dark at $2.40 a fort- 
night. This child was the bread-winner of 
a family consisting of herself, an invalid 
mother, and a brother too young to work. 
For some time the union continued to pay 
her an allowance equal to her former 
wages, with the understanding that she 
was to go to school instead of to the mill. 
Her spare time was devoted to recreation. 
Besides the allowance paid by the union, 
the members supplied her with books and 
clothing purchased by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The printers were so well pleased 
with the results of their experiment, that 
her allowance was increased from time to 
time until she was receiving $4.00 a fort- 
night. Other unions followed the example 
of the printers. In no case does the girl 
adopted seem to have a special claim of 
any sort upon the union. The children all 
live at home, and receive an allowance 
which is at least equal to their former 
wages. Most of them go to school, and in 
any event they are not allowed to continue 
their work in the mills.—School Journal. 





Heart Palpitation 
yon i "Cleo absorb al 7 Noho 


pm seit. 
MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


ate made of purest charcoal. Try them 
for Soe the heart, dyspepsia, 
gestion. 


FREE —onefull size 25c. box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


J. Ditman, 44 Astor House, N.Y. 








PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
849 Broadway, New York. 


SIX NEW PARLOR PLAYS 


A Buncn or Rosss and five other plays by Mrs. M. 
E. M. Davis. Handsome cloth ae ar Rowe. 
$1.00 net. SMALL, MAYNAR 

4 Arrow Street, Conerions Mass. 


PL YS Disogs, 6 cahers, powsed. “eg | 
A Music, Logan, Daile 0. 
WabushAv.,Chicago. bicutinee 


CRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular ers in America to-day, taught 
in more bu. iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Write for our interesting booklet, 











“‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


Pee YSPECTACLES 2. 2c 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece “of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inzcan be made ona 

. Nowash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and unin 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO. 32 3see7 880s, xt 














We Carry a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARDS, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ AIDS. 

Send for our New Catalog 
IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


521 West 6Oth Street. Chicago, Ill. 


SINGING LESSONS AT HOME 


Individual lessons given by correspondence to 
the beginner or the advanced pupil. Voices 
developed, improved, strengthened as to vol- 
ume and sweetness. Send two cent stamp and 
ask any questions you desire. 


CARNEGIE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


116 E Carnegie Hall, 575th St. & Seventh Av. 
NEW YORK 
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Songs and Recitations 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


This month of December is so rich in its varied sugges- 
tions that the teacher’s only difficulty will lie in the selection 
of the thoughts she wishes to present. Starting with the 

i fascinating idea of Santa Claus, let us try to show the chil- 
dren the beauty of love as exemplified in giving. After that 
they will be ready to receive the deeper, sweeter thought 
of God’s great love, shown by His gift of the little Christ- 
Child. A. W. W. 


Christmas Candles 


(An exercise for six children, each of whom carries a tiny, colored, lighted 
candle) 
All We're six little candles so shining and bright, 
A shimmering rainbow are we, 
We twinkle away like six beautiful stars 
At the top of the fair Christmas tree. 


Red My color is red, like the dainty red rose 
That grew by the old garden gate, 
Or like the last flush in the far western sky, 
That comes when the evening is late. 


Orange Oh! like the bright orange from Florida’s groves, 
My color is vivid and bold. 
There’s never a flower with me can compare, 
Unless it’s the gay marigold. 


Yellow My color is yellow—the hue of the sun. 
With glory that never grows old, 
I gleam from the daffodil’s satiny buds 
Or buttercup’s chalice of gold. 


Green Like the blades of the grass and the fronds of the 
fern, 
That grow in the woodland so fair, 
I wear a bright garment of velvety green, 
A color a princess might wear. 


Blue And I, like forget-me-nots dainty and fair, 
The color of baby’s bright eyes, 
Am blue as the larkspur that dances and nods 
And rivals the deep summer skies. 


Violet And Ii am the color of violets shy 
That hide at the foot of the trees, 
Whose fragrance is sweeter than lily or rose, 
And floats on each wandering breeze. 


All Yes, six little candles so shining and bright, 
A gay little rainbow are we, 
And here we will shine like six beautiful stars 
To brighten the fair Christmas tree. 


An Important Note 


(Recitation for a small boy who should be seated at a table or stand, 
with a sheet of foolscap paper, a large bottle of ink and a gold pen before 
him.) 

I’m so glad I go to school 
And learn just how to write. 
I’ve got to send a ’fortant note 
To Santa Claus to-night. 


Got to write it all with ink 
Just like grown folks do. 
Borrowed papa’s big gold pen 

And stationery, too. 


Want to write about poor Tom, 
The sick boy on our street ; 
. Santa Claus, please ’member him 
And give him such a “reat/ 


Guess he’d like a picture book, 
And top, and game, and blocks. = 
Say ! mamma says the chimble-ee 
Is Santa’s “etter-box. 


’Sh ! don’t make a bit of noise 
Or ’sturb me while I write ; - a 

I’ve got to send this ’portant note _— 
To Santa Claus to-night. _ 


Christmas Eve - 

A. W. Wray Gro. W. WiLmor . @ 
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Motions 


1 Hands raised, twinkling motion. 2 Nodheads. 3 Right hand 
swaying. 4 Both hands outstretched, rocking motion. 5 Fingers of 
right hand held downward. 6 Pointing. 7 Thumb and forefinger 
of each hand curved and meeting, to represent sleighbells. Shake 
gently. 8 Hand held to ear as if listening. 9g Head resting on 
hands, 10 Shake right forefinger warningly. 11 Eyes closed. 12 
Hands curved over head, then brought down with arching motion. 


Mamma’s Present 
(Recitation for a little girl) 


I’ve made my mamma a pretty book 
With covers green and pink, 
It’s got my lesson in it, 
And it’s nice and thick, I think. ‘ 
My pencil slipped and slipped and slipped, 
I guess I almost cried / 
But now the book is finished, 
So I'll take it home to: hide. 
When mamma sees it Christmas Day 
She’ll open wide her eyes, 
And cry, “Why! May, you darling child ! 
Oh/ what a nice surprise ! ”’ 
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— The Philippine government wants 150 
male teachers, with salaries as follows: 
25 at $1,200; 70 at $1,000, and 55 at $900 
per annum. It is desired to secure these 
teachers without unnecessary delay, and 
an examination will be held on October 19 
and 20 in various cities. Teachers ap- 
pointed are eligible for promotion to the 
high r grades in the service, the salaries 
ranging from $900 to $2,000 for teachers, 
and from $1,500 to $2,500 for division 
superintendents. The commission sug- 
gests that those who apply for this exam- 
inution should be devoted to their profes- 
sion, and conscientious, energetic, and 
successful workers. Application blanks 
and further information may be obtained 
of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C., or to the secretary 
ef the civil service board at any post-office 
where letter carrier service has been estab- 
lished. 


—France has taken the responsibility for 
the health of school children most to heart. 
Recently measures have been legalized 
which are calculated to stamp out, as far 
as possible in the schools, the dangers of 
contagion from consumption. The govern- 
ment has decreed that the pupils of every 
school must, once in three months, under- 
go a medical examination, and their physi- 
cal condition with reference to the disposi- 
tion to consumption must be reported 
upon. Carpets are banished from school 
rooms, dry sweeping is no- longer per- 
mitted, the furniture must be washed, and 
the books disinfected at regular intervals, 
and. similar preventive measures will b« 
enforced. Consumptive pupils are entirely 
debarred from boarding schools. The gen- 
eral adoption of a similar system is very 
much to be desired in our own country. 


—Greund has been broken for the new 
teachers’ college to be erected in Chicago, 
at a cost of more than half a million 
dollars. The site is at South Normal Park- 
way and Stewart Avenue. Superintendent 
Cooley made a short speech at the begin- 
ning of the excavations. ‘‘The teachers’ 
eollege for which we are now breaking 
ground,” he said, ‘‘gradually will enlarge 
its scope until it will prepare for all grades 
of teaching, grant degrees, and take rank 
with the universities. In the future it will 
eease to be a local institution, and will 
offer its advantages to the entire North- 
west.” This was the first announcement 
of the wide pclicy of the school. 


— according to Brander Matthews, Pro- 
fessor of English in Columbia University, 
before the end of the century English will 
have established its right to be considered 
a world’s language. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it was spoken by 
about 20..00,000 people, whereas in 1900 it 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 


and reliable pores and have our recommendation. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 


FISHER “c= ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading School o/ Correspondence 


Teachers wanted for — and private schools. Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after taking our Drill ae 
from $400 to $1600. ou want a better position? Let by mail. We have trained 50,000 successfull 

us help you. NOAH L CUNARD, Ph D., 22 The Hier, | all subjects for teachers’ certificates. Noa LEOMARD, 
Dept. F, SYRA‘ USE, N. Y. A.M., The Hier, wept. G, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


EDUCATORS’ sss: ee 


Each year a growing conviction that the direct nominations of the Exchange 
preserve the interests of both employers and teachers ‘demauds more 
candidates in every New England state. Places are waiting. Register at once 
if you deserve promotion. Jf you want our opinion about it first, send us postage, 25 cents, 
with names of school references and we will soon give it to you. Our Mannal gives the 
average salaries now paid teachers of each New England state and Massachusetts super- 
intendents and principals, those of Massachusetts teachers each year since 1852, hints of 
how to judge of one’s own worth as a teacher, etc. Send for it. 

Our Portland office is the only one in Maine constantly devoted to schocl interests. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 

















REGISTER NOW. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices ; 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 203 Michigan B’lud., Chicago. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York.. 414 Century B'li'g, Minneapolis. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 5B Cooper Building, Denver. 
'yde Block, Spokane. 


80 Third St., Portiand. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U.S. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN Sast lath st New York. "Jemn CG. Sstieteiet, Manish. 


Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © Sas 


i293 Boylston St. 
Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teac ers whose work is worthy of inves ization. 

FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
goud until close of season of 1904. Write for circulars and biank to-diy. 
ECT from 


DIXON School Offi.ials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 


THAOMERG, 5 208 oe reo ea ae as 
BUREAU 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 











Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIR! 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Recommends college and normal 


graduates; specialists, and other 
ra e@ac ers’ gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Kaviess parents about schools. 





was usea Ny more. than 130,000,000. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Christmas Hymn 


(Song and recitation for four girls) 


When mother is rocking the baby 
And singing her twilight hymn 
We children like to listen 
While the shadows gather dim. 


For after the summer is over, 

And the Christmas time draws near, 
’Tis the beautiful old, old story, 

She sings to the baby dear. 


(Adi sing next verse to the tune of “Hark! What Mean 
Those Holy Voices ?’’) 


Once within a lowly manger 
There the Baby Jesus lay ; 

He came down from heaven's glory 
On the first bright Christmas Day. 


Our baby smiles as he listens, 
And then he drifts off to sleep, 
But mother keeps on humming 
While the darkness gathers deep. 


And closer and closer we gather 
As we hear her Christmas hymn, 

For the beautiful old, old story, 
She sings in the twilight dim. 


All sing (softly) 


Shepherds heard the angels singing 
In that country far away, 
When the little Baby Jesus 
Brought the world its Christmas Day. 


Christmas Bells 


(Exercise for seven children) 


(Six hold bells cut from cardboard and covered with silver paper. 
‘Bhe seventh has a gilt bell. All swing their bells during the first and 
Jast stanza, which may be sung to the tune of “ Jolly Old Saint Nicholas.”) 


All 


Joy 


Hope 


Faith 


Peace 


Merry, merry Christmas bells, 
Ringing clear and loud 

While the children pass along 
In a happy crowd. 

Merry, merry Christmas bells, 
Chiming far and wide, 

Stories sweet your music tells 
Of the Christmastide. 


Hush ! listen ! o’er the silent earth, 
To every girl and boy, 

This bell with silver tone proclaims 
It messages of Joy. 


My bell rings out upon the air 
Its cadence sweet and pure, 
To tell that grief will pass away, 
But Hope will still endure. 


Now hark! another bell is heard, 
How joyously it, peals, 
Till into every troubled heart 
_ Faith’s gentle whisper steals. 


Ah! softly rings this s#/ver bell, 

_ To murmur, “ strife shall cease.” 

To every troubled heart it brings 
The priceless gift of Peace. 


Patience The bell of Patience ringing clear 
With music thrills the air, 
A mystic charm it seems to hold 
To banish thoughts of care. . 


Memory Like rustle of the falling leaves, 
Through autumn’s misty haze, 
The bell of Memory faintly chimes, 
Recalling vanished days. 


Love Ah! sweeter, clearer, nobler still, 
The golden bell of Love, 
Rings out and sets the rest in tune 
With gladness from above. 


All Merry, merry Christmas bells 

Chiming sweet and gay, 

Telling of the little Child 
Born on Christmas Day. 

Merry, merry Christmas bells, 
As we swing and sway, 

All the children understand 
What our voices say. 


Santa’s Reindeer 


ANGELINA W. WrRay. Gro. W. WI-mort. 
wp Atlegretio. M.M. N= 112. 
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mf 1. Down the long high-way (1) from San- ta Claus land, 
mf2z.O - ver the roofs (8) where the snow glistens white,(9) 
mf 3. Run, lit-tle rein-deer, (4) O Santa! drive (12) fast, 
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O - ver the hills(z) and the hol - lows (3) 


Soft - ly the _ rein - deer (4)will pat - ter, 
Dol - lies (13) and eit youare bring - ing, 
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- wow the swift reindeer (4) are rac-ing a- em, 


Down ev’ - ry chimney (10) so broad and so _ black, 
Trampets(15) and whistles (16) and cradles (17) and drums,(18) 
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Swift- er than flight(5)of the  swal - lows. 





San - ta will come(iI)with a clat - ter. 
Hear all the mer - ry _ bells ring - ing. 
CHORUS 
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Ting - aling! (6) ting - a -ling! ting-~- a - ling - ling! 
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Sweeter (7) and loud- er and clear-er, Hear the gay tinkle of 
D.C. 


























sil -ver -y bells, Bringing old Santa Claus near - er. 


Motions 


1 Right arm extended. Pointing motion. 2 Point upward, 3 
Point downward. 4 Hook thumbs together and let fingers race across 
the desk. 5 Flying motion. 6 Thumb and forefinger-of each‘hand 

curved and meeting, to represent sleighbells. Shake gently. 7 Same as 
motion 6, but much more vigorously. 8 Hands meeting overhead to 
form peak of roof. 9 Handsoutspread. 10 One hand, the left, shut 
tightly, to represent chimney. 11 Let thumb of right hand work its 
way down the opening in the left hand. 12 Hands outstretched, as if 
holding reins. 13 Motion of cuddling a dolly. 14 Hands held to- 
gether to represent an open book. 15 Form trumpet with both hands. 
16 Whistle through fingers of left hand. 17 Hands outstretched. 
Rocking motion. 18 Motion of beating drum. 
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GIVE YOUR STOMACH A NICE 
VACATION 


Don’t Do-It by Starving It Either— 
Let a Substitute Do the Work 


The old adage, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” applies just as well 
to the stomach, one of the most important 
organs of the human system, as it does to the 
man himself. 

If your stomach is worn out and rebels 
against being further taxed beyond its limit, 
the only sensible thing vou can do is to give 
it a rest. Employ a substitute for a short 
time and see if it will not more than repay 
you in results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a willing 
and most efficient substitute. They them. 
selves digest every bit of food in the stomach 
in just the same way that the stomach itself 
would, were it well. They contain all the 
essential elements that the gastric juice and 
ether digestive fluids of the stomach contain 
and actually act just the same and do just 
the same work as the natural fluids would 
do, were the stomach well and sound. They, 
therefore, relieve the stomach, just as one 
workman relieves another, and permit it to 
rest and recuperate, and regain its normal 
health and strength. 

This “vacation” idea was suggested by the 
letter of a prominent lawyer in Chicago. 
Read what he says: 


“Bk was engaged in the most momentous 
undertaking of my life in bringing about the 
coalition of certain great interests that 
meant much to me as well as my clients. It 
was not the work of days, but of months. 
I was working night and day almost, when 
at a very critical time my stomach went 
clear back on me. The undue mental strain 
brought it about and hurried up what would 
have happened later cn. 

“What I ate I had to literally force down, 
and that was a source of misery,asI had a 
sour stomach much of the time. My head 
ached, I was sluggish, and began to lose my 
ambition to carry out my undertaking. It 
looked pretty gloomy for me, and I confided 
my plight to one of my clients. He had been 
cured by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and at 
once went down to a drug store and brought 
a box up to the office. 

“I had not taken a quarter of that box 
before 1 found that they would do all the 
work my stomach ever did; and as a rest or 
vacation was out of the question for me, I 
determined to give my stomach a vacation, 
{ kept right on taking the tablets and braced 
up and went ahead with my work with re- 
newed vigor, ate just as much as I ever did, 
and carried out that undertaking to a suc- 
cesaful issue. I feel that I have Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets to thank for saving me 
the handsomest fee.I ever received, as well 
as my reputation, and last, but not least, my 
stemach.” 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at fifty cents a box. 


20 COOD IDEAS $1.00 


Ready fer use in the school-room; Ist and 2d 
grade work; used iy the best teachers; with 
rights te Gopy and reprint the same. Com 
plete set, postpaid, $1.00. 

SCHOOL WORK PUB. CO. 


Box 42, Roxbury Sta Boston, Mass. 


CALENDAR PADS, 1904 


For Attaching to Fancy Work, Scholars’ 
Souvenirs and Christmas Gifts 


White, varioussizes ... 6 cents per doz. 
Gay, Green or Brown. . | 8 











Green andGold ..- .. . l5e. ind 5c. * 
Sample sheet and one Calendar on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 


ADKINS PTG. CO. 
320 Main Street, New Britain, Conn. 














—Southern Education, the organ of the 
Southern Education Board, made the fol- 
lowing statement in one of its issues: 
‘ The average salary of a white teacher in 
South Carolina last year was $195.28. It 
is said that the average cook in Charlston 
and Columbia receives something like $200 
dollars a year. The girls who fill the 
bottles in the State Dispensary at Colum- 
bia with liquor get $300 a year. Yet there 
is a higher standard of living expected of 
a teacher than of a cook, or of one who 
fills bottles in a dispensary.” 


— Michigau is doing so many things so 
exceedingly well that it seems incredible 
that there can be a county school commis- 
sioner who receives but $125 a year; two 
who receive but $2(0; three but $250; 
eleven but $300; one but $400; one but 
$450, and nine but $500. When it is under- 
stood that these county officials must fur- 
nish their own conveyance, and visit every 
school in the county, the case is all the 
worse. It seems incredible that in a rich 
state like Michigan there should be seven- 
teen counties that allow a county superin- 
tendent to travel all over the county at his 
own charges, and be responsible for all 
educational affairs, for $300 or less, which 
is less than a dollar a day.—Exz. 


—The advantages of a school museum 
have been well demonstrated by Prin. W. 
H. Huse, of the Hallsville School, Man- 
chester, N. H., who has gathered a splendid 
collection of specimens. Mr. Huse col- 
lected most of the specimens himself, and 
these are well placed in a large cabinet, the 
whole making an ideal equipment of the 
kind. The collection is primarily intended 
as an aid to the regular text-book instruc- 
tion. For instance, in studying coal the 
pupil may see several varieties of peat, sev- 
eral kinds of lignite in various degrees of 
carbonization, and all the leading kinds of 
coal from the softest bituminous to the 
hardest anthracite. Again, when studying 
the formation of soils, they are shown live 
granite, the same stone weathered, parti- 
cles of the rock crumbled into gravel, and 
then the soil. ‘There are about 1,200 speci- 
mens in the collection, covering a wide 
field. There is raw cotton as it is taken 
from the bale, carded cotton, yarn, and the 
finished cotton goods. The process of 
silk manufacture is also illustrated. The 
whole story of the cocva bean, from the 
time it is ripe until it appears on the break- 
fast table, is told. There is a fine petro- 
leum exhibit; an instructive collection of 
iron ore; hemp from Kentucky, Mexico, 
and the Philippines, worked up into rope; a 
flax exhibit, and a collection of wheat and 
corn products. Besides these collections 
of classes of specimens, there are many 
miscellaneous curiosities: Indian imple- 
ments and weapons, fossils, shells, min- 
erals, and metals, all arranged and labeled 
so that they can be put to immediate use. 


FORGET YOU EVER HAD IT 


Oatarrh, the Most Odious of All 
Diseases, Stamped Out — Root 
and Branch 

Catarrh is the most foul and offensive 
disease that afflicts the human race. Anyone 
with social ambitions had better renounce 
them if he has a bad case of catarrh, for his 
presence, if tolerated at all, will be endured 
under protest. The foul and sickening 
breath, the watery eyes, the hawking and 
spitting, and fetid discharge at the nose 
make the unfortucate sufferer the most 
avoided of human beings. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the hope and 
relief of catarrh victims all over the world. 
They go direct to the root of the disease and 
thoroughly eradicate it from the human 
system. They cleanse and purify the blood 
of all catarihal poisons, and under their 
influence all impurities are carried off. The 
blood becomes pure, the eye brightens, the 
head is cleared, the breath becomes sweet, 
the lost sense of smell is restored, the dis- 
charges cease,and the sufferer again feels 
that he has, something to live for. He is 
again a man among men and can meet his 
fellow-beings with satisfaction and pleasure. 

The following letter from a St. Louis 
lawyer is only one of thousands received, 
praising the merits and curative powers of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. Read what he says: 

“I suffered from catarrh for fifteen years. 
It would be worse at certain seasons than 
others, but never failed to annoy me and 
cause me more or less misery during that 
period. About a year ago 1 got so bad that 
I thought of abandoning my practice. I was 
a nuisance to myself and all who came near 
me. Mycondition was very humiliating, and 
especially so in the court room. I had tried, 
I thought, every known remedy: ali kinds 
of balms, ointments, inhalers, sprays, etc., 
till I thought I had completed the list. I wae 
finally told of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets by a 
friend’ who took -pity on me, and, as a 
drowning man wil catch at a stre.., 1 got 
some, and began taking them. I began te 
improve from the first day, and I kept up 
the good work you may rest assured. In six 
weeks I was as free from catarrh as the day 
I was born, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, I continued the treatment for six 
weeks longer. 

“I have had no trace of catarrh in my 
system since. I am entirely free from &e 
odious disease and feel like a new man. | 
write this letter unsolicited for the benefit 
of fellow-sufferers, and you may give it as 
widespread publicity as you wish.” 


Stmart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by all 
druggists at fifty cents a box. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Card Packets 


21st SEASON. 


‘ Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need onty 
eg ior 3,85, 08 
No. 1. For 84 cts., 17 mes Cards and Novelty. 
2. 54 cts.,10 Pine Cards “ 
“ 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
“ 4 “ $1.08, bad Ama Cards, Se 
n nsparent ca’ 
convenes of Boston. 
“ 8. “ 584 cts., 20 Fine Postal 
(all different. 
ndars. 


“ 6 “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Cale 
“797. “ S4cts., 5 “ “ 


(all different). 
“ 8. “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 9 “ 584 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar, 
“10. ‘* 584 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 
aa Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS £2: For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike. 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
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516 PRIMARY EDUCATION 


4 Kitty and Dolly and I 


(Select a tiny girl for this recitation. Let her hold a doll in one arm 
and a kitten in the other.) 


Oh! here we are waiting for Santa to-night, 
Kitty and dolly and I. 

The clock in the kitchen is just striking twelve, 
We know he will come by and by. 

My mamma’s asleep and my papa is, too. 
Hush! little dolly, don’t cry ! 

Oh ! hurry, old Santa, we’re waiting for you, 
Kitty and dolly and I. 


I saw Mr. Santa one day in a store, 
s Laughing and joking in fun, 
~ But kitty and dolly he never has seen, 
And so I will show him each one. 
It’s awfully lonesome down here in the dark, 
Watching while moments go by ; 
¢ But Santa’ll be g/ad that we waited for him, 
Kitty and dolly and I. 


Elizabeth May 
(Little girl holds dolly lovingly as she speaks) 


Oh ! this is the sweetest dolly ! 
Her name is ’Lizabeth May. 
I’m just in iove with the darling, 

But I mean to give her away. 


I know a dear little girlie, 
Her name is Dorothy Gray. 

She never has had any Christmas! 
Her mamma’s too poor they say- 


And so, my dear little dolly, 
My precious ’Lizabeth May, 
Here’s a kiss and a merry Christmas 
For poor little Dorothy Gray. 


The Baby’s Tree 


P; (Recitation for the smallest child that can be taught the words) 


I’m a tiny Christmas tree, / 
So sturdy and so straight, 

Here beside the parlor door 
I proudly stand and wait. 


Isn’t much that I can hold; 
Just some tinsel light, 
And a pretty, pretty doll 
Dressed in fluffy white. 


_ at Ge ae 
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Don’t you laugh and shake your heads, 
Needn’t sinile at me, 

Guess old Santa trimmed me up. 
I’m baby’s Christmas tree. 


Christmas Snowflakes 














A. W, Wray Gro. W. WiLMoi 
Briskly M. M. ¢— 100. 
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mf 1. We're Christmas snow- flakes danc-ing(1) lightly 
mf 2, We're Christmas snow- flakes whirl- ing(7) whirling, 
pp 3. We're Christmas snow- flakes whisp’ring(11) soft - ly, 
O-, “ 
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Through the air, We gleam (2) and shine, and 
One and ail, The night wind sends us 


























As we go, A mer - ry, mer- ry 
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flut - ter white - ly, Ev -’ry where, (3) The 
hurl - ing,(8) hurl - ing, As we fall, The 
Christ- mas mes -sagefpSweetand low. f The 
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stars(4)a - bove us  glimmer,glimmer, Bright and 
child-ren tucked in bed, are sleep-ing (9)Safe and 
night-winds whis - tle (12) whistle, whis-tle, Strong and 











high, The silver moon(5)goes sailing,(6) sailing Through the sky. 
sound, But Christmas bells(10)are chiming,chiming,All around. 
loud, And still the flakes of snow are dancing (1)In a crowd. 

















CHORUS 
=== =o ee st 
oO Pil — 
Flut - t’ring here, (2) Flut - t’ring there, 
pe Se ee 
Se TN A A. SS 
Wav -’ring high and low, Whirl - ing (7) white, 
D.C. 
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danc - ing(1) light, The Christ - mas snow-flakes go. 


Motions 


1 Hands overhead. Pretty dance-step. 2 Twinkling motion, 3 
Arms outspread. 4 Pointupward. 5 Arms forming circle overhead. 
6 Both arms lifted high. Waving motion. 7 Whirl round and round. 
8 Dashing motion with both hands, first to right, then to left. 9 Eyes 
closed. Head resting on hands. 10 Motion of pulling bell-rope. 1 
Hand held in front of mouth as if whispering. 12 Hands held to 
mouth, forming trumpet. 











Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


. Crosby's Pitalized pYhosphites 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infinenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired ‘vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nervé 


force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ, 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 








by . New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $2.00. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


MEDIAL WRITING Books. By H. W. Shaylor 
anda G. H. Shattuck. 


Between every extreme is the golden mean, 
The authors of this series of books claim to 
have found the happy medium between the 
old slant system and the vertical. There is a 
regular course in the Medial Writing Books, 
Nos.{ to VIII. A shorter course, A, B,C, for 
smaller desks, Medial Spelling Blanks, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and a Medial Writing Chart. The chart 
presents large and small letters of the alpha- 
bet, numerals, etc.,on a scale large enough to 
be seen across the school-room. The claim 
for the combination of legibility and speed 
extends to everything embraced in the Medial 
Svstem. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER. By S. R. Shear, 
assisted by Margaiet T. Lynch. 


How was this book made? Several teachers 
inacertain grade observed the class vocabu- 
lary for one year; each teacher then submitted 
alist of several hundred words. A joint con- 
sultation of teachers, principal, and superin- 
tendent compared, condensed, and approved. 
What words ought children of @ certain age to 
know; what they are obliged to use in their 
various subjects, what they are likely to m's- 
spell, what they should use in ordinary conver- 
sation and in afterlife, were the considerations 
that gcverned the selection. Thegreatestclam. 
orers for *‘ the practical ” among teachers, can - 
notdeny that quality to this product of real 
teachers. The ground covered in the arrange- 
mentof the words are trom the second to the 
seyenth years. Poems are introduced for dic- 
tation, memorizing for the lower grades, and 
synozyms for the higher grades. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


A geography manual of seventy-eight pages, 
by Alex E. Frye, has been prepared to assist 
téachers in the use of both geographies of the 
Frye series—‘‘ Elements” and “Grammar 
8chool.” 

Another teacher’s manual to accompany 
Tarbell’s ‘‘ Lessons in Language and Gram- 
mar,” by H. E. Tarbell and M. Tarbell. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THe PHILipPINes. By Samuel MacClintock, 
Ph B., Principal of the Cebi Normal School. 
106 pages. Price, forty cents. 


Itis a truth beyond question that the Ameri- 
can people should know something of every 
country from which fi pats the stars and stripes. 
The author of this book is in a position to 
know whereof he writes. There are descrip- 
tive chapters on the principal islands of the 
Philippines, giving their history, manners, 
customs of the people, and the products of 
the country. The chapter on Manila and how 
the Phil'ppines are governed by the United 
States, will be of special interesttoall. The 
book is full of pictures of the scenery and cus- 
toms of the \ arious islands, and clear, helpful 
maps will aid the reader to follow the text in- 
teMligently. The book is designed for a geo- 
graphical supplementary reader. 





No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best thing 
you can do is to take the 
great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which has cured thousands. 


AGreat Magazine Offer 
to Our Readers 


By special arrangement With the publishers we are 
enabled to make the following remarkable offers: 


SUCCESS = - 


The Great Home Magazine of America. 


four-page editorial announcement in principal 


December Magazines. 


Review of Reviews = 


A monthly magazine which will keep you in 
Indis- 


touch with national and world politics. 
pensable in the coming presidential year, 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. lo. 


= $1.00 


See 


Our Price 
Only 


2.50\ $ 3 


For 
1.00) All Three 


One of the leading magazines of the country. 





SUBSTITUTIONS : 





You may substitute for Review of Reviews in the above 
offer any one of the following magazines: World’s 


Work ($3.00), Outing ($3.00), Country Life in America ($3.00), Art Inter- 
change ($4.00), Lippincott’s ($2.50), The Independent ($2.00), Current 


Literature ($3.00). 


You may substitute for Frank Leslic’s Popular Monthly any ome of the 
following one dollar magazines: The Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
_Woman’s Hume Companion, Pearson’s Magazine. 
No substitutes allowed for “ Success.” 


Send all orders to-day to 
THE SUCCESS COPPANY, University Building, New York, N.Y. 


THE MACMILLAN CO, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN History. By Charles A. 
MeMurry, Ph.D. 


This book contains a plan of a complete 
course of study in history forthe grades below 
the high school. Those who are familiar with 
Dr. McMurry’s series of special methods know 
their practical nature, and will be prepared to 
welcome this addition to the series from a 
school man who knows school needs and 
writes to help teachers from the school-room 
standpoint. The contents of this volume are: 
The Aim of History Instruction, Selection of 
Material Suitable for Grades, History Stories 
Used in Fourth and Fifth Grades, History in 
Sixth, Seventh, and E‘ghth Grades, The Corre- 
lation of History with Other Studies, Course 
of Study in History, List of Books Arranged 
According to Grades. Teachers will find the 
chapter on Oral Treatment of History Stories 
full of interest and benefit. The difficulties in 
the way of oral presentation will come home 
to every thoughtful teacher as a part of his 
own experience. The list of books for help 
in the different grades is of the greatest 
value. 


AMERICAN LOOK OU., NEW YORK CITY. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By William J. Milne, 
Ph D., LL.D. President of the State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y. 160 pages. Price, 
twenty-five cents. 


This book is an addition to the series of 
Milne’s Mathematics. Itis intended to cover 
the arithmetic work in the first three years of 
school. The thought of the child’s liking for 
pictures, enjoymentin measuring things, and 
his delight in making discoveries for himself, 
has béen kept in mind in the planning of this 
work. The exercises are very simple and con- 
cern things in the child’s experience. The 
pages are most attractive and the little folks 
will be led into the complex ways of number 
most pleasantly. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE. 
Book One. By Alice Woodworth Cooley, ae- 
sisted by W. F. Webster. 


When a teacher of Mrs. Cooley’s experience 
and ability writes a book on teaching lan. 
guage to little children every primary teacher 
should know what isinit. Her preface-words 
give a key to her belief in finding the child in 
his own world and helping him to say what he 
thinks in the best way. ‘These are the prin- 
ciples underlying this language series: that a 
child has something worthy to say of the life 
about him; that he should say that, and not 
something he has not thought; that literature 
dignifies his life and his language; and that 
exercises are the readiest means of teaching 
the correct use of language.” 

The book contains 195 pages; is divided into 
twenty-four chapters; has numerous good 
pictures; the study of word-pictures, in the 
best poems of standard authors, and selections 
for memorizing from real literature. Neither 
is the instruction in the essentials of punctua- 
tion, possessives, spelling, and forms of sen- 
tences left out. While the anatomy of the sen- 
tence is not forgotten, the sentence itself is 
something besides a skeleton. Thonght, 
beauty, and the cultivation of the child’s taste 
for the best, make the necessary drill in con- 
structive forms a means for wsthetic training. 

Book Two takes up the work with older chil. 
dren, carrying out the same principles as in 
the elementary work, The “ parts of speech ” 
are added, and the way prepared fora formal 
study of grammar. 


T. 8. DENNISON, CHICAGO. 


TWINKLING FINGERS AND SWAYING FIGURES. 
By Clara J. Denton. 116 pages. Price, twenty- 
five cents. 


A book of finger and motion plays for 
youngest children. The publishers claim the 
music to be new and original. Primary 
teachers will find a pleasing variety from 
which to choose. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





IDEAL BOOKS 


FOR A 


School Library 


List of Books Adopted by the State 
of Iowa for their 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Story of Hiawatha. 

Colonial Childrer. 

Great Artists. Vols. I., IL., IIL, IV., V. 
Cortez. 

De Soto. 

Adventures of a Brownie. 

Aunt May’s Bird Talks. 

Buds, Stems and Roots. 

Colonial Days. 

Friends of the Field. 

Good Time Primer. 

Nature Stories for Youngest mown 
Our Little Folks’ Primer. 

Out Doors. 

Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
Robinson Crusoe. Hoyt. 

Robinson Crusoe. Godolphin. 
Some of Our Flower Friends. 

Some of Our Friends. 

Stories and Tales from the Animal World. 
Stories of American Pioneers. 
Stories of Birdland. Vols. I:. Il. 
Stories of Great Men. 

Stories of Our Authors. 

Stories of the Red Children. 

Water babies for Youngest Readers, 
Boyhood of Famous Americans. 
Children of the Palm Lands. 

Child of Urbino. 

Famous Presidents. 

Great West. 

Hiawatha, the Indian. 

ee Nature’s Story Book. Vols. I., II., 


Legends of Norseland. 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 

Myths of Old Greece. Vols. L, II., III. 
Stories from Garden and Field. 

Stories of Old Germany. 

Stories of Australasia. 

Stories of China. 

Stories of England. 

Stories of India. 

Stories of the Bible. Vols. I., IL, II. 
Story of Little Konrad. 

Story of King Arthur. 

Through the Looking Glass. 

World History in Myth and Legend. 
American History Stories. Vols. I; I1., Iif.; IV. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Prose Lady of the Lake. Jenkins. 

Pizarro. 

Stories for Home and School. 

Stories of Northern Europe. 

Stories of Old Rome. 

Storyland of Stars. 

Talisman. 

Pictures from English Literature. 
Architecture. 

In Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers. 
Sketches of American Writers. Vols. I., II. 
Graded Memory Selections. 


All of the above books may be obtained of the 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New Yorx Cuicaco =: Saws: Francisco 





NOTES «< 
aX 


— Under the able direction and manage- 
ment of Supt. Otis Ashmore, the educa- 
tional outlook for the schools of Savannah, 
Ga., is most encouraging. All his work 
marks for progress. There is, for in- 
stance, a constant effort to increase the 
efficiency of the teaching force. Regular 
Meetings have been held weekly, and such 
courses of study pursued as were deemed 
best suited to the needs of the teachers. 
An excellent professional library, contain- 
ing all of the best books on ecucation 
and nearly all of the educational periodicals 
published in this country, is maintained by 
the teachers themselves. During the past 
year a commendable effort has been made 
by the principals and teachers to establish 
in each school a library of good books for 
the free use of the children. There is no 
free public library, and but few of the 
children have good reading facilities at 
home; accordingly, the value of a school 
library becomes significant. 


—Advertising has been resorted to by 
the Chicago school authorities to get as 
many children to attend night school as 
possible. Thousands of circulars and 
posters have been distributed among the 
stock-yards, factories, and sweat shops 
where children work. More than 30,000 
circulars are said to have been distributed. 
The circulars appeared in Scandinavian, 
German, Polish, Bobemian, Italian, and 
Greek, as well as in English. 


—‘*Don’t be so Rough, Jim, I Can’t Play 
To-nizht,” A very pathetic character song 
for medium voice (male or female), or may 
be sungas a duet. The words are sensible, 
but touching. The melody is captivating, 
while the accompaniment is brilliant and 
effective. Not difficult. A happy addition 
to any program. 25 cents. Send for com- 
plete catalogue of entertainments of all 
kinds. March Brothers, Publishers, 208, 
210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


—The McConnell School Supply Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., have added to 
their list of fine maps one of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, forty by sixty inches. 
This map is up-to-date, showing all the 
newest stations in the Australian confeder- 
ation. 


— Don't be a walking drug store. If 
your head is heavy, stomach disordered, 
and breath foul, purify them with Murray’s 
Charcoal Tablets, made of pure, unmedi- 
cated willow charcoal. 


— Tbe University of Porto Rico has 
opened for the first time, with an enroll- 
ment of over 150 students in normal 
courses. 


— Like the Breath of Moruing is the 
fragrance of Dear Old Sozodont. It’s so 
sweet and cooling. The powder, too, is 
delicious. 





FREE TO EVERYONE 


Read and Learn How You May Im- 
prove It 


The question of why one man succeeds 
and another fails, is a problem that has puz- 
zled philosophers for centuries. One man 
attains riches and position, while his neigh- 
bor, who started with seemingly the same, 
and better opportunities, exists in poverty 
and obscurity. No man can win success who 
is suffering from an irritating and nerve- 
racking disease,and the man who has the 
qualities of success within him, would be 
quick to recognize this fact and se'ze the 
best remedy to eradicate the trouble. 

A person afflicted with a serious case of 
hemorrhoids, or piles, is handicapped in the 
race for power and advancement. It is 
impossible to concentrate the mental ener- 
gies when this dreadful trouble is sapping 
the vital forces. To show how easily this 
success-destroying trouble can be overcome, 
we publish the following letter from a prom- 
inent Indiana man. 

“When I received the former letter and 
booklet on ‘ Piles, Their Nature, Cause, and 
Cure,’ I was in a critical condition. Ulcers 
to the number <f seven had formed on the 
inside of the rectum, culminating in a large 
tumor on the outside, resembling fistula. I 
suffered the most excruciating pain, could 
get no rest day or night. After reading the 
booklet, I sent to my druggist, but he hap- 
pened to bec utof Pyramid Pile Cure just at 
thattime. However, I obtained a part of a 
box from my brother-in-law and began their 
use. Five pyramids completely cured me. 
I procured a box later, but have had no occa- 
sion to use them. I have been waiting to see 
that the cure was permanent, before writing 
you of its success. I believe Pyramid Pile 
Cure to be the greatest and best pile cure on 
the market, and ask you to please accept of 
my grateful thanks for this invaluable rem- 
edy. I take great pleasure in recommending 
its use to any sufferer along this line. You 
may u*e my name, if you wish, for referenee 
to anyone afflicted with this disease.” J. @-. 
Littell, Arthur, Ind. 

You can obtain a free sample of this won- 
derfal remedy, also the booklet described 
above, by writing your name and address 
plainly on a postal card, and mailing it te 
the Pyramid Drug Co , Marshall, Mich. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


FOR PENIANSHIP AND MUSIC 
Easy to Handle. Simple in Construction. Cheapest 
and Best. 





PRICE, 15 CENTS EACH 
Samples sent postpaid o t of 20 cents. Sendi 
“Leet Ohpalibdiat= 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
63 EAST STH STREET, NEW YORE 





ou are too stout write to Prof. 


Fowler, 115 Nas-ua St.. New 
York ‘City. He will mail? :eu = 
charge — lain <5) le core 
nos o Ww > =e 


oo a m ‘nth. 
gs, no starving oa BEb- 
dorsed by snoltall profession. Reduetiu: 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





A choice set of pretty, yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in 


neat cloth case. Very popular. 


Price, 20 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
New York Chicago® Boston San Francisco 
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